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THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 


T cannot be denied that King Vicror EMMANUEL and 
Count Cavour have recently lost some portion of their 
popularity in England. The abandonment of Savoy and Nice 
was accompanied by circumstances which, to the judgment of 
a free nation, appeared in the highest degree distasteful. Diplo- 
matic assurances scarcely reconcileable even with verbal truth 
were followed up by active complicity in the immoral French 
orgy of universal suffrage. The functionaries who managed 
the mock vote were nominated by the Sardinian Government, 
although they received their instructions from the Imperial 
agents. Unfortunately, the Krve and his Minister, touching 
a great deal of pitch, have not escaped defilement ; yet evena 
severe moralist may dispute the unhesitating condemnation 
which attends both their past actions and their presumed in- 
tentions. From the necessity of their position they have been 
compelled to co-operate with an unscrupulous master, whose 
schemes of selfish aggrandizement keep Europe in constant 
uneasiness. It was certain that the Emperor Napo.zon 
would attempt to prevent the annexation of Tuscany if his 
recent ally refused to pay the stipulated price of his past 
services in a form which was dictated as authoritatively as 
the substance of the concession. The forced barter of one 
territory for another was accordingly represented as a friendly 
transaction, recommended by the earnest wishes of the popu- 
lation which was to be transferred. The Kine, who had 
exposed his life and throne for the cause of Italy, is not to be 
too severely blamed if he sullied the delicacy of his reputation 
rather than endanger the result of so many sacrifices. No 
dynastic advantage would have justified the arts and evasions 
which may to some degree be excused if they were neces- 
sary conditions of the liberation of the Peninsula. When 
Victor Emmanve. accepted the aid and the consequent 
patronage of France, he virtually renounced the hope 
of a spotless career. It is the redeeming feature of 
his choice that he alone, of all living potentates, has struggled, 
and made war, and perhaps intrigued, for an idea. The con- 
stitution of a great indigenous Power, which may set France 
and Austria at defiance, may well be the worthy object of an 
unselfish ambition. The Sardinian Government undoubtedly 
meditates a new conflict with Austria whenever it may ap- 
pear practicable to rescue Venetia from foreign domination. 
There is no proof that similar designs are positively enter- 
tained against the two remaining Governments of Italy ; but 
internal revolution may at any moment draw Victor 
EmManvEL into a conflict with the King of Napies or with 
the Porr. His policy is, even at this moment, barely con- 
formable to the rules of international law, and the Sicilian 
insurrection may possibly force him to interfere without the 
advantage of a technical justification. 

The enterprise of GartBaup1, though it is probably unau- 
thorized, evidently tends to compromise the Government 
which so lately employed him. An independent adventurer 
who, in the intervals of his exploits, is a lieutenant-general in 
a regular army, cannot be effectually disavowed when he 
periodically resumes his individual character. The French 
journalist who lately denounced GaRIBALDI as a pirate pro- 
bably failed to remember the precedent of LarayetTre and 
RocuamBeau in America. Individual aid to insurgents is 
irregular and unlawful, but it may be justified by success, or 
even by a sustained conflict; and GariBaLDLprobably hopes’ 
that the Sardinian Government will soon be forced to adopt 
and to legalize his enterprise. Another French writer replies 


that it is not more piratical to assist oppressed countrymen 
than to command, like Lamorici®re, an army of foreign | 
mercenaries for the purpose of keeping a native population | 
subject to an odious despotism. It is no doubt a nobler task | 
for an Italian soldier to aid the Sicilians than for a French- | 
man to serve under the banner of the Pops, but strict law 


is on this occasion opposed to moral sentiment. General 
Lamoricikre holdsacommission under a legitimate Sovereign, 
who would commit no offence against international law if he 
employed his regiments to shoot down the inhabitants of Rome 
as often as they appeared in the streets. GarIBALDI, with 
a great cause to support, for the moment suffers the disad- 
vantage of not fighting under a recognised flag. It is im- 
possible to reconcile the legal rights of established Govern- 
ments with the claims of the nation on the services of all 
Italians. According to the letter of the law, GartBaxpt is 
a foreigner at Palermo, asa Russian is a foreigner in London ; 
but common sense, in the case of countries which, like Ger- 
many and Italy, are split up into various States, has always 
recognised a joint nationality as excusing an easy transfer 
of allegiance. Subjects of other German Princes have often 
become Ministers of State and Generals in Austria and 
Prussia without imputation on their loyalty. GartBatpr 
might, for the same reason, have legitimately served 
the King of Napies; and, when he leads the revolted 
Sicilians, he is properly an insurgent and not a pirate. 

The filibuster WALKER, in Nicaragua, was a mere adven- 
turer, seeking power and fortune by conquering, with the 
aid of foreigners like himself, a population wholly alien in 
blood, language, and religion. GaRIBALDI's expedition, 
although it exposes him to the possible consequences of an 
illegal attempt, becomes a man of honour and self-devotion 
so well that, even if le fails to prosper, no candid mind will 
regard it as treason. If he can land, and, even for a short time, 
maintain himself in the field, he will be entitled, as fully as 
LafaYEtteE himself, to all the immunities and courtesies of 
war. The prolongation of the struggle is highly dangerous 
to the Neapolitan Government; but, on the other hand, the 
absence of any mutinous demonstration on the part of the 
Sicilian regiments shows that there are formidable obstacles 
to the success of the insurrection. <A rising on the mainland 
would change all the conditions of the contest; and perhaps 
at the last moment the Kung, in imitation of his father, 
might surprise the world with a Constitution. 

The internal conflicts and quarrels of different European 
nations are not altogether consolatory to those who watch 
with anxiety the designs of that great aggressive monarchy 
which owes its strength to its unbroken unity. Prussian 
patriots, at a moment when their country is arming to de- 
fend itself against France, can, it seems, find no more urgent 
duty than the expulsion of Austria from the Confederation, 
and there is too much reason to fear that the North of Italy 
will soon be engaged in war with the South. It would 
have been better that the national unity should consolidate 
itself by degrees ; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the King of Sarpria would have rejected a loyal offer of 
cordial alliance with Naples. The Italian Boursons, not- 
withstanding their deep degradation, have become acclima- 
tized into native Princes ; and, if they had been willing to 
share in the defence of the Peninsula against Transalpine 
strangers, they might long have divided with Sardinia the 
sovereignty of their common country. It is, perhaps, the’ 
strongest proof of their criminality that resistance to their 
government is felt in all parts of Italy as a national concern. 

The result of a conflict between the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment and Sardinia could not long be doubtful. Even in 
numbers the Southern armies would be outmatched, and the 
sympathies of almost the whole population would be on the 
side of the liberating invaders. Unfortunately, the Roman 
States lie between the opponents ; and France would, in the 
event of a rupture, at once assume the arbitrament of peace 
and war. Lamorici=re, notwithstanding the insignificant 
amount of his present force, is not an adversary to be 
despised ; and yet the political significance of his position is 
more formidable than his military ability. The ‘Emperor 
Napo.eon has consented to his assumption of command in a 
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well-founded confidence that the presence of a French 
General at Rome will furnish at the same time a check on 
Sardinia and a hold on the Porg. If excommunica- 
tions threaten to beeome more vehement or more per- 
sonal, the champion of Catholicism may, at the Imperial 
will, be suddenly recalled from his post; and, on the other 
hand, an attack on a French commander may at pleasure be 
treated as an act of hostility to France. There is much 
reason to fear that, in the event of a southward extension of 
the Italian Kingdom, some further compensation or equiva- 
lent would become necessary to lull French timidity once 
more to sleep. Savoy and Nice have quieted the alarms 
which were occasioned by the annexation of Tuscany. The 
success of GARIBALD! in Sieily, or the march of a Sardinian 
army beyond the Garigliano, would probably revive the 
vested rights of the Murat family to the throne of 
Naples. In the midst of innumerable dangers and grave 
uncertainties, Italy may find some consolation in the know- 
ledge that an independence hardly won and gallantly de- 
fended will last longer than any boon which might have been 
conceded by the author of the Milan Proclamation. 
Vicror Emmayvet will probably have occasion to commit 
many irregularities, but if he leaves behind him a free, 
warlike, and independent nation, the glory which he will have 
fairly won will cover a multitude of sins. The greater part 
of his father’s life has been forgiven and forgotten by his 
countrymen in the recollection of those two years in which, 
through alternations of triumph and defeat, he earned, in 
deadly conflict with the general enemy, the title of the “Mag- 
“ nanimous King.” The heir of his great enteyprise may have 
sometimes equivocated to foreign Powers, and he has unfor- 
tunately been forced to follow the policy of a powerful ally 
who is a questionable friend. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that, by the universal consent of all Italy, Vicror 
Emm anvet has never wavered in his steady good faith to the 
Constitution and to thenational cause, 


THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF YORK. 


APAN is a highly interesting country, and very like 
England. I¢ enjoys the advantage of an aristocracy, 
and its statesmen frequently commit suicide—peculiarities 
which may be remarked in this island. It further makes 
Commercial Treaties in a hurry, and afterwards becomes 
extremely disgusted with them. In addition to these start- 
ling points of resemblance, the Japanese administration has 
a civil and a spiritual head, of whom the first governs the 
country, and the last disposes of the ecclesiastical patronage. 
We are familiar with a similar distribution of powers in 
England, where Lord Patmerston is our Tycoon, or lay- 
ruler, while our Mikado, or spiritual Premier, is a distinct 
person, and is known as the Earl of Suarrespury. Of the 
two offices it is our decided opinion that in both countries the 
more desirable is that of the Mikado. Formerly we had very 
erroneous ideas of the double sovereignty in Japan. It was sup- 
posed that the Tycoon had the reality of uncontrolled power, 
while the Mikado was only a great personage who enjoyed a 
large income, and did nothing in particular, just for all the 
world like the Archbishop of CanterBury. But now, ever 
since Lord Exet’s mission, we have been aware that the 
‘Tycoon is not a bit better off than an English secular Premier. 
He turns out to be surrounded by a great Council of func- 
tionaries, and it was not obscurely intimated to the English 
negotiators that there was always some theorizing GLaDsTovE, 
some intriguing RussELL, or some impracticable Gisson to 
make the poor Tycoon’s life a perfect burden to him. Very 
different is the situation of the Mikado. Surrounded by a 
crowd of clerical courtiers, he passes his life in the calm 
assurance that he is the elect of Fo, and dispenses preferment 
to the more unctuous of his flatterers without fearing the 
shadow of resistance or the most distant echo of censure, 
Moreover, there appear, according to Mr, OxipHayt, to be 
two religions or sects in Japan ; and as the Mikado neces- 
sarily belongs to one of them, he enjoys not only the pleasure 
of rewarding his friends, but the more exquisite satisfaction 
of enraging his opponents. 
Joking apart, it would be only common decency in Lord 
PatmErRsToN to pause before he again permits the Royal 
prerogative of appointing Bishops to be exercised by any- 
body except himself acting to the best of his individual 
judgment. Here is the Archbishopric of York vacant, 
making one bishop to translate and another to create, and 
surely Lord SHArrEsRURY is not to have both nominations. 


We don’t complain that Lord Paumerston feels diffident of 
his discretion in such matters. Mr. Sherrick, in Toackeray’s 
Newcomes, apologizes for a mistake he made in selecting a 
preacher for Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, on the ground that 
“he was not brought up to know about parsons—quite 
“the contrary.” Just so, Lord PALMERSTON “was not 
“brought up to know about parsons—quite the con- 
“trary.” But he is a man of sense, notwithstanding, 
and when he really gives his mind to the subject, his 
nominations are not worse than those of any other 

ier. The selection of Dr. VaveHan was quite un- 
objectionable, and it was certainly not Lord SHarresBury’s, 
for Dr. VauaHan knows a vast deal too much Greek to 
have ever been thought of in Lord Suarrespury'’s set. But 
when this experiment miscarried for some unlucky reason, 
Lord Patmerston, probably from sheer weariness, seems to 
have fallen straight into the old groove. Wecan fancy him 
saying, “ Now, then, SuHarresBuRy, who’s your man?” It is 
just possible that the gentleman who happened on that par- 
ticular oceasion to be Lord SHAFTESBURY’S man may have 
been unjustly treated by the newspaper paragraph which 
described him as “strictly evangelical in his views, and un- 
“yvemitting in his hostility to all public amusements, parti- 
“ oularly to racing, theatricals, and friendly societies ;” but, 
making all allowance for penny-a-lining misrepresentation, 
it is evident that, at the very best, he im tes all the 
most pronounced sectarian peculiarities of the faction to 
which he belongs. Now, Lord Patmerston’s good sense 
must show him that this is not a proper Bishop for the 
Chureh of England in its present state. An extreme 
religionist of any kind—a nominee of Mr, GLapstone’s no 
less than « nominee of Lord SuHarrespury’s—is at present 
out of place in a Church whose great recommendation for 
the moment is the steadfast resistance it opposes to the 
fanaticism which threatens to overwhelm independent English 
thought from all sides. The best pastor for the Church of 
England is one who represents its great permanent virtues— 
its tolerance, its temperance, and its comprehensiveness. The 
worst of all is one who, to the usual extravagances of his 
party, adds a sour distaste for all the recreations which nature 
craves for and will not be balked of. We may be tempted 
to smile at the earnestness with which some of the younger 
clergy are addressing themselves to the task of spiritualizing 
mundane amusements ; but the tendency is only ridiculous 
in its excess, and beyond all doubt it is by purifying rather 
than by proscribing their characteristic modes of relaxation 
that the Church of England will win over the classes which 
it is its mission to civilize. A Prelate who looks upon an 
Odd Fellow and a Forester as slaves or emissaries of Satan, 
whatever may have been his uses at the beginning of the 
century, is simply a nuisance in 1860. 

There is something extremely insulting to the Church of 
England in Lord Suarressury’s open selection of Bishops 
on the score of their intellectual mediocrity. Our Church 
is at this moment the most learned in the world; and 
indeed its learning has gradually come to be the characteristic 
feature by which it is distinguished from all other eccle- 
siastical bodies. We are not speaking of theological learning, 
which every Church naturally arrogates to itself and denies 
to its competitors. The remarkable thing is, that English 
clergymen hold their own over the whole field of secular 
inquiry. Where in the Scottish Kirk, in the Continental 
Protestant Pastorates, or in the whole Roman Catholic 
priesthood, shall we find a tithe of the scholars, mathema- 
ticians, natural philosophers, and antiquaries who bear English 
orders? The most charming books of travel, the most 
popular novels, and the best biographies known to our 
generation are written by clergymen; and in history— 
perhaps the most crucial test of general capacity—it is no 
small thing that living members of the same profession 
have produced the History of Greece, the History of Latin 
Christianity, the History of the Romans Under the Empire, 
and, though that is of a somewhat different character, the 
History of the Inductive Sciences. Few will deny that some 
seandal attends a system of promotion which ostentatiously 
neglects the intellectual ability which shows itself in these 
various departments, and perseveres in heaping preferment 
on that small and exceptional body of English clergymen 
who have always undervalued erudition and sometimes openly 
decried it. It is perhaps a partial excuse for this perverse 
distinction, that it may be connected with some pre- 
judice against the old school of Greek-play-editing bishops ; 
but on this it may be said that, while the Alschylean and 
Euripidean prelates were not a bit worse, and, in some cases, 
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considerably better than the average of their brethren, there 


has been a considerable change in our notions of what con- 
stitutes learning since Biomrietp, Monk, and Ma.tsy 
took their seats on the Bench. There is no learning at pre- 
sent in credit which is not somehow connected with human 
action. A Bishop is a ruler of men, who ought, perhaps 
more than any other ruler, to understand the varieties of 
human character. For such an office it is surely some quali- 
fication that one has attempted to portray the workings of 
men’s nature by history, by biography, by fiction, by the 
analysis of mental operations or of the filiation of ideas. “At 
all events, it is a better qualification than a life spent in 
treading the dreary round of some miserable religious theory 
by which the first instincts of nature are set at defiance or 
ignored. The narrowest scholarship which ever prided itself 
on the emendation of a corrupt chorus is more consistent 
with knowledge of life and men than the sillier pedantry 
which wages war “against all public amusements, particu- 
“ larly friendly societies.” 


REFORM AGITATORS. 


HE trade of agitation is so little in fashion that the 

immorality and injustice which it almost necessarily in- 
volves may have ceased to attract general attention. Even 
the few public writers who are at present attempting to 
create a popular excitement about Reform may possibly 
believe that they are using lawful methods for the enforce- 
ment of opinions which they suppose themselves to hold. 
It is unfortunately never certain that the tranquillity of 
the country may not be disturbed by the fuactitious dis- 
content of multitudes who are wantonly reminded of their 
strength and of their exclusion from political power. 
Fluent journalists who appeal from the judgment of the 
educated classes to the passions of the people are guilty, not 
only of indiscretion, but of controversial unfairness. If they 
would calmly analyse their own eloquent declamations 
against the delay of the Reform Bill, they might perhaps 
discover the process by which the language of the dema- 
gogue necessarily becomes illogical, irrelevant, and men- 
dacious. O’ConneLL would have lost his wonderful 
hold on the Irish rabble if he had confined himself 
within the limits of reason and of truth. His English suc- 
cessor, in addressing a far less barbarous audience, finds it 
nevertheless expedient to make use of extravagant fictions ; 
and the temporary imitators whom he has found in a respect- 
able portion of the press unconsciously distort the question 
which they desire to withdraw from the jurisdiction ef com- 
petent understandings. No intelligent and educated writer 
believes, in his calmer moments, that the hopes of a great 
Reform party have been blighted by the factious resistance 
of a Tory minority, or that the late debates have been dis- 
figured by wanton insults against the working classes. The 
strong language which has been used by the noisier friends 
of the people derives its character from the supposed violence 
and ignorance of the non-electors to whom it is virtually 
addressed. Contempt and distrust often assume the form of 
flattery, and the volunteer advisers of the working classes 
assume that their clients have not read, or have not under- 
stood, the reports of the House of Commons debates. 

It is true that zealots for Reform have the semblance of a 
grievance. The pledges of last year have not been hitherto 
redeemed, and journalists who, a few months ago, only echoed 
or dictated the language of candidates may be excused for 
declining to follow the unanimous tergiversation of respon- 
sible members. It would, however, be more candid to avow 
their disappointment than to forget the backsliding of their 
friends in their indignation against their professed opponents. 
The only serious damage which Lord Jonny Russex1’s measure 
has suffered was inflicted by his own nominal supporters. 
The arguments on the other side might in themselves be 
equally forcible; but the objections urged by Mr. Brack, 
Mr. Water, and Sir Joun Ramspen were in the nature 
of admissions. It is notorious that the opinion of the 
House of Commons has seldom been so nearly undivided 
on any measure of equal importance; and the most 
enthusiastic professors of Reform cannot pretend to bhe- 
lieve that the general unanimity is in favour of the 
Bill. Three Ministers only delivered cold official speeches 
on the side which it was their business to advocate ; and, 
with the exception of Mr. Bricut, not a single independent 
member of eminence affected to say a word in behalf of the 

roject. It is singularly absurd to represent the universal 
Uislike to the Bill aa if 10 were the un ed triumph of 


an unprincipled Opposition. At the beginning of the 
session, Mr, DrsraeLt and Lord Dery had probably deter- 
mined to let the measure pass without serious opposition ; 
and if the passions of the mob could be roused, they ought to 
be directed, not against a minority, but against the collective 
House of Commons. When retractation and inconsistency 
become general, it is at least as probable that the change 
proceeds from conviction as from dishonest motives. 
Bataam’s substitution of blessings for curses naturally 
disappointed his employer; but his own error consisted 
rather in his original engagement than in his subsequent 
breach of contract. 

Utter thoughtlessness furnishes the best excuse for inflam- 
matory declarations that the opponents of Lord Joun 
RussEtt’s Bill have heaped insults on the working classes. 
To generous minds any adverse criticism on those who 
are less favoured by fortune is painful when it is necessary, 
and repulsive when it is gratuitous. The consciousness that 
there is no merit in the advantages of birth, of education, 
and of position, suggests an instinctive aversion to boasting 
of privileges which are so indisputable that they are almost 
felt to be invidious. It is the extravagance of false delicacy 
to pretend that no superiority is conferred by the oppor- 
tunity of reflection and by the absence of vulgar temptation. 
General denunciations of the less instructed classes are as 
illiberal as exultation over the blind, the deaf, or the de- 
formed; but when there is a question of the selection of com- 
petent guides, it is difficult to leave out of consideration the 
utility of eyesight. When the House of Commons was dis- 
cussing the expediency of making a large addition to the 
constituent body, there could be no insult in an inquiry 
whether the proposed electors were likely to use their franchise 
for the public benefit. Every new vote neutralizes an existing 
vote, and it is certainly not evident at first sight that a poor 
man possesses higher political qualifications than those of his 
wealthy neighbour. If those who disapproved of the Bill 
were not at liberty to question the merits of 6/. householders, 
there was little use in submitting the measure to the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. The affronts which are 
supposed to be offered to working men by Mr. Buack or by 
Sir E. B. Lyrron have been permanently embodied in the 
Constitution which has hitherto excluded them from the 
suffrage. Unless the French or American promiscuity of 
voting is adopted, any Reform Bill will contain in itself a 
fresh series of insults to the mass of the working population. 
It is highly disagreeable to tell Irish hodmen that they are 
not sound judges of public affairs; but if their patrons, for 
purposes of their own, dilate on their statesmanlike qualities, 


those who deny the truth of the paradox cannot be charged. 


with discourtesy. 

The difficulties of the Reform question are sufficiently 
serious without noisy attempts to supersede discussion by 
intimidation. All parties have, by their want of foresight 
or of courage, brought themselves into an uncomfortable 
and untenable position. ‘There is now a probability that 
another year will elapse before a final decision is adopted, 
and every politician will have become wiser through the 
experience of the present session. As in numerous other 
cases, the waiters on public opinion have been left behind by 
its current. The vague desire of innovation, which had 
long been a chronic affection, has given place to the 
strongest feeling of political caution which has been 
known to the present generation. Thousands of Liberal 
politicians have been frightened by Mr. Bricut, and 
hundreds have been impressed with a deeper uneasiness 
by the language of Mr. Guapstoyz. Not only in London 
society, but in every part of the country, and not least in 
the great manufacturing towns, it is felt that the freedom 
and prosperity of England are inseparably connected with 
the maintenance of a rational constitution. It is perh 
necessary to make a change in accordance with the pledges 
which have been given; but the unavoidable deterioration 
of the constituencies is not in itself an advantage. It is 
utterly unjust to confuse an anxious responsibility for the due 
performance of a trust with a selfish tenacity in clinging to 
a profitable monopoly. 


INDIAN TAXATION. 
M R. WILSON has been specially favoured by Provi- 
dence since he undertook his present important office. 
The difficulties with which he had to contend had shrunk, 
before his arrival in India, into lexa unmanageable dimensions 


chan they had previously assumed, and yet enough remained 
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to create a disposition to regard with leniency any attempt 
which might be made to grapple with them. A tobacco-tax 
on the whole of the toiling population of the country, and 
an income-tax framed upon the principle of self-assessment, 
which is almost too severe a strain upon Christian consciences, 
proved, at any rate, that Mr. Witson did not hesitate to 
avail himself to the utmost of the privileges of his position. 
Opposition more or less official—more or less formidable— 
he must have been prepared to expect ; but he could scarcely 
have reckoned on the rare good fortune of being attacked in 
his least vulnerable point. But so it has been ordered ; 
and as if for the special purpose of swelling Mr. Wixson’s 
triumph, and discrediting any effort which may be made to 
modify his financial projects, Sir CHaRLEs TREVELYAN, and 
some other leading officials in India, have joined issue 
with him on the hopeless question whether there really is 
any necessity for increased taxation at all. If there was 
anything in Mr. Wi1son’s statement which was altogether 
proof against criticism, it was the assertion that the finances 
of India were in an utterly deranged condition, and that the 
first pressing duty of her Government was to establish an 
equilibrium between the expenditure and the income. How is 
thisto be done? Mr. Wixson says—and we are satisfied that he 
is right in saying—that, though something may be effected by 
reducing expenditure, it is absolutely essential at the same time 
to add to the revenue. The machinery by which he expects 
to extract some additional lacs from the inhabitants of 
India may not be the best which could be selected for the 
purpose. There is a cruelty about the tobacco-tax on the 
poor ryot, and a certainty of arbitrary oppression in the assess- 
ment of an Income-tax on the English model, which might 
well have been criticised and condemned ; but to dispute 
the necessity for additional taxation in some shape shows a 
love of hopeless controversy which would be surprising in 
any other person than Sir Cartes Trevetyan. He 
admits, by his Minute, the extreme gravity of the present 
position of Indian finance ; but he boldly takes up the posi- 
tion that the whole of the six or seven millions sterling 
which represent the normal deficit may be safely got under 
by a corresponding reduction of expenditure. 

It does not require even so much of local experience 
as may be acquired by a Governor who has been a year 
in office, to enable one to pronounce a tolerably certain 
opinion on such a matter as this. By common consent, 
reduction of expenditure in India—except so far as it 
might be effected by a saving of interest through the 
medium of an Imperial tee—means simply re- 
duction of the army. As a whole, the civil expendi- 
ture cannot be reduced to any extent which would 
produce a sensible impression on such a deficit as appears 
year after year in the accounts of the Indian Government. 
Every million saved represents so much military strength 
abandoned, and Sir CuHartes TREVELYAN, with a candour 
which confutes his arguments, acknowledges that the vast 
economy which he conceives to be practicable must be effected 
almost entirely by diminishing the force at the command of 
the Government. The recent expenditure upon the English 
and native armies has been more than 60 per cent. in excess 
of that which was deemed sufficient before the mutiny, and 
Sir Cuaries TREVELYAN’S scheme of finance is substantially 
to get rid of the whole of this excess, We were once content 
with 20,000 European troops, and the result was that a force 
of 100,000 had to be sent fram England at a moment's warn- 
ing, to restore the dominion which our previous reckless confi- 
dence had imperilled. Sir Caries TREVELYAN asserts, with 
a positiveness natural to persons of his temperament, that his 
own view is at once the safest and the most economical. In 
India we have to balance not only expenditure against 
income, but popular discontent against military power. 
Every addition to our material strength involves an in- 
crease of expense, which, if met by taxation, gives a new 
stimulus to the rebellious dispositions of our subjects ; and 
if the Governor of Madras is to be believed, the hostility 
inevitably created by raising an additional revenue will be 
more than enough to neutralize all the power which the 
money can give us, when judiciously employed in strength- 
ening our military resources. Two policies, he tells us, are 
presented for our choice. One is to reduce our armies, and 
conciliate the natives by relieving them from fiscal burdens ; 
and the other is to add to our powers of repression at the cost 
of such exasperation as any new taxation is likely to create. 
When the issue is put in this form, it is impossible not to 
side with the common sense view which Mr. Witson took 
in assuming that a large increase of revenue was absolutely 
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essential to the continuance of our Indian Empire. At the 
bottom, our hold upon India rests, and must always rest, 
upon physical force. Marvellous as it is that a mere handful 
of foreigners of a superior race should keep in subjection so 
many millions of Eastern subjects, the fact was tolerably 
clear before the mutiny, and is absolutely certain now, that 
we do rule, not by the aequiescence of the inhabitants, but 
by force, and by the prestige which successful force has 
given us. Who would venture to try even the juggling 
appeal to universal suffrage as a test of the popularity of our 
government in India? It may acquire credit for upright- 
ness and justice beyond the uprightness or justice of any 
native rule—and perhaps it has already done so—but it is, 
and it must remain, a foreign domination more or less of- 
fensive to native sentiment, and dependent always on the 
material strength which it can produce to enforce its 
supremacy. Was the strength which we had before the 
mutiny sufficient? The event has answered this question. 
Can an equally inexpensive force of a more reliable character 
be secured now without adding to the cost of the army? Sir 
CHARLES TREVELYAN says that it can, but he enters into no 
details to show how the proposed saving is to be effected. 
The lowest military estimate of the English force necessary 
for the garrison of India is 80,000 men. This involves an addi- 
tion to the military expenditure equal at least to the cost of 
180,000 native troops ; and if Sir CHarLEs TREVELYAN is to 
be trusted, it must follow that a reduction of the native army 
on this enormous scale can be safely veutured on without the 
necessity of any new outlay upon armed police, who are only 
soldiers under another name, and probably in a more useful 
shape. It is answer enough for the present, at any rate, to 
a wholesale project of reduction of this kind, to say that it 
has not been proved to be feasible and safe. The onus of show- 
ing that a policy so apparently hazardous is really the 
most prudent that could be adopted lies upon those who 
recommend it. It is remarkable that Sir Coartes Tre- 
VELYAN, while boasting that his scheme, instead of showing 
an uncertain accession of revenue, promises a saving the 
amount of which can be exactly estimated, never attempts 
to establish the only material point—that the reduced army 
which he proposes would be strong enough to keep the 
country in subjection. Until this is made out with perfect 
clearness, prudent statesmen will be likely to side with the 
financier who admits the obligation which falls upon him to 
provide the ways and means for such a military expenditure 
as the condition of the country is, on the best authority, said 
to require. 

But if Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN will gain little sympathy 
here in his attack upon Mr. Wison for recognising the 
necessity for adding to the revenues of India, there is quite 
enough in his minute to show that the particular measures 
which have been proposed are especially objectionable means 
of raising the requisite funds. He is no doubt quite right 
in saying that Mr. Wixson’s appeal to the authority of 
Menv will no more recommend his new taxes to the favour 
of the people than an appeal to the Rubric would appease the 
indignation of a country congregation against the innovating 
antiquarianisms of a High Church parson. The tobacco tax, 
the income-tax, and the licence-tax are alike condemned 
Sir Coartes TREVELYAN as “tremendous” imposts, which wi 
raise all the latent feelings of opposition which smoulder 
in the country. In the absence of any assigned reason, we 
cannot conceive why the moderate license-tax should be 
included in this sweeping attack. But an excise which will 
fall, and fall heavily, on almost every human being in the 
country may well be expected to meet with the same kind of 
welcome which Wat TYLER gave to the obnoxious poll-tax ; 
and, however just the theory of the income-tax may be, it is 
impossible to measure the amount of disgust and disaffection 
which must be the result of a process which, under the name 
of self-assessment, will be just as much a matter of arbitrary 
exaction as any forced loan that a Bourson or a Hapspure 
ever screwed out of his reluctant subjects. If we are to look 
at Mr. Witson’s scheme fairly, we must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that it means that certain Government officials 
are to take out of the pockets of every inhabitant 
of their district so much as they, in their irresponsible 
authority and inevitable ignorance, choose to consider 
a fair per-centage on his income. Such a levy well deserves 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan’s epithet of “tremendous,” and it 
is unfortunate that the whole value of his criticisms should 
be lost by the wrong-headed notion which he has taken up— 
that the official scheme of taxation is not gy bes in form, 
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his mind to consider how the mode of raising the requisite 
revenue could be improved, instead of attempting to deny the 
necessity of taxation, Sir CuarLes TREVELYAN might have 
contributed a valuable State paper in place of what can only 
be regarded as an ineffectual, ill-jadged, and mischievous 
protest. All minor objections, however, to the views and 
reasonings of this document are totally insignificant compared 
with the fatal and unpardonable error of which he has been 
guilty in giving it publicity. That au irresponsible subor- 
dinate of the Indian Government should have ventured, 
unasked and of his own mere motion, to publish his disap- 
proval of measures deliberately adopted and sanctioned by 
his responsible official superiors, is one of the very grossest 
and most culpable indiscretions ever committed by a servant 
of the Crown ; and we cannot but fear that it will be pro- 
ductive of very grave and serious consequences in the 
minds of our Asiatic subjects. It may, we trust, be 
taken for granted that the Home Government has not 
been so unmindful of its duties and responsibilities as to 
have lost an hour in deciding to recal Sir CHARLES 
TREVELYAN from the Government of Madras. 


THE ALL SOULS CASE. 


HE appellants in the All Souls case have succeeded in 
obtaining a re-hearing of their cause before the Visitor. 
The re-hearing is by consent ; but if the College had not 
consented, a mandamus would have issued. To argue that 
the case had been fairly heard, when the Visitor himself had 
called upon the Appellants for their reply to the arguments 
of the College, and then decided without waiting for that 
reply, would have been difficult indeed ; and the only question 
was whether technical difficulties would not defeat justice. 
This, however, the Court appeared determined not to suffer if 
they could help it. An application was made by Mr. Boviut, 
counsel for the College, to have the affidavits taken off the 
file, on the ground that they contained offensive matter ; but 
the only offensive matter he succeeded in producing was the 
allegation that the College are endéavouring to return to the 
old system of election. The Chief Justice shrewdly asked 
whether that allegation was so very offensive. If it is, the most 
calumnious document, and the one which most deserves to be 
taken off the file, is the Warden's own letter to the Archbishop 
describing the principles on which the College acts in its 
elections. Upon learning that, in the opinion of the Court, 
a miscarriage of justice had occurred, the Archbishop at once 
came handsomely forward and expressed his willingness to 
rehear the case. In his hands it must be left for the present. 
We will only express a hope that, on this occasion, he will 
take care that there is no misunderstanding between him 
and his assessor ; for on the last occasion, we suspect, his 
assessor was giving judgment while he was waiting for a 
reply. The truth is, the interpretation of Parliamentary 
ordinances is not work for Archbishops, and the dark and 
slippery proceedings of these obsolete visitorial tribunals 
ought to give way to the regular and open jurisdiction of a 
Court of Law. The Appellants have performed a duty to 
their College not less than to the public ; and if the present 
generation of All Souls Fellows does not thank them, the 
next generation may. 

This case, in its more general aspect, brings two broud 
questions to an issue. The first relates to the bestowal of 
fellowships by examination ; the second, to the encourage- 
ment of the new studies, This journal has never been 
among the extreme advocates of the examination test. 
But the case of College Fellowships is just one in which 
that test ought to be applied in its utmost rigour, and in 
which it is steadily applied in its utmost rigour by men quite 
as conscious of its necessary imperfection, quite as well en- 
titled to indulge in moral and social fastidiousness, and quite 
as capable of appreciating the superiority of spiritual to intel- 
lectual graces, as the Warden and Fellows of All Souls. It 
is a rough, coarse instrument, which need not be worshipped, 
but which must be employed, till.a better can be discovered, 
to guard against. much worse things. Without it, every one 
who understands the subject, knows that the Colleges of 
Oxford would soon relapse into the state in which they were 
at the beginning of the century, and become again, 
not merely useless, but noxious to the nation. The 
holders of Oxford Headships and Fellowships are, to put 
it plainly, sinecurists. Their incomes are mainly inde- 
pendent of their own exertions. A Headship is as often 
given by the College conclaves to a man who has judiciously 


kept himself dark, as to a man who has distinguished himself 
in learning or education. The talent and energy brought in 
by competitive examinations for Fellowships is the only 
guarantee for the activity and usefulness of these institu- 
tions ; and their members may rest well assured that their 
activity and usefulness is the only guarantee for their con- 
tinued existence in the state of society into which we aré 
passing. All the best Colleges—the best Colleges in every 
sense—feel this ; and a man goes in for a Baliol oe 
with the perfect certainty that, if he passes the best exami- 
nation, and there is nothing against his character, he will 
win. Of course; if there is anything against 4 man’s cha- 
racter, no one would wish to see him placed in the governing 
body of a place of education. But if you do not go by 
examination, by what do you go? Do the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls really supposé that they can test 
the moral and religious excellence of candidates — that 
they can find out who is the best specimen of a “ Christian 
gentleman” ata gossiping college meeting where every Fellow 
is pushing the claims of his own friend? Will they 
pretend to say that the moral and religious character of 
their College is higher than that of the Colleges where the 
Fellows are elected by examination? When they tell us 
that their College, under the system to which they cli 
has been “a connecting link between the University and the 
“world,” they tempt their detractors to recal the fact that it 
has also linked the University to the Insolvent Court, and te 
even stranger spheres. Academical industry is not the most 
sublime of qualities, but it will generally save you from such 
miscarriages as these. 

As to the second question—the encouragement of the 
new studies—it is obvious that the higher education of this 
country is now in a transitional and experimental state. We 
have something like a recurrence of the academical contest 
in the sixteenth century between the “Trojans,” who de- 
fended the old scholastic routine, and the “ Greeks,” who 
sought to introduce classical studies, then the alarming inno- 
vation of the day. And now, as in the sixteenth century; 
these differences of educational tendency are more or less 
connected with differences of tendency as to matters of a 
deeper kind. There can be no doubt that a large part of the 
mind of England, including many men highly trained an@ 
highly distinguished under the old system, decisively: 
inclines to extending and liberalizing the sphere of Unis 
versity instruction. The University itself, in the 
has recognised this inclination; and deferred to it by the 
institution of the two new schools. But the acts of the 
University are nugatory uriless supported by the Colleges, 
or some of them. The ate —_ sought, though 

thaps not very skilfully or vigorously, to devote one 
of the Colleges to the support of thé 
Law and Modern History School. This surely is not an 
extravagant concession. It is one to which the friends of 
the old system had better consent than fight the battle ovet 
again for the whole stuke. All Souls was not fixed upon for 
the purpose without reason. In the first place it offered 
we will not say a corpus vile for an experiment but a 
foundation for a new edifice; The old system of education 
was not in operation there; and thereforé there was nothing 
to be disturbed by the thew system: The Warden may 
deny the allegation of the Appellants that “the College has 
“no connexion with thé edticational work of the Uni- 
“ versity ;” but his denial can only be based on the existence 
of four Bible clerks under ediication in the College. In the 
sécond place, the Founder had devoted a a proportion of 
his fellowships to the studies corresponding at that day to the 
present studies of the Law and Modern History School. The 
ordinance of the Commissioners, therefore, is mach néarer to” 
the mind of Cu1cHELE, in the letter as well as in the spirit, 
than the practice of the Warden and Fellows. The Warden 
and Fellows may deduce their practice, non-residence and al 
to their own satisfaction from the old monastic statutes 
their Founder, as they might deduce the same practice by 4 
process equally rational from a chapter of Genesis or a Look 
of Homer. But when all is done, we shall not be e sily 
persuaded that CxIcHELE acutely saw, and sagaciously 
adopted in the fifteenth century, the means of making his 
College a cypher in the nineteenth, What man, with 
a spark of public spirit, or of a great Founder's spirit 
in his breast, could pace, day by day, those noble ¢ou ts, 
and not desire to break their reproachful silence and m ke 
them more useful to the nation than for generations they 
have been ? ‘ 
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THE FREE NEIGHBOURS OF FRANCE. 


T is singular that the French Empire should be sur- 

rounded on all sides by free neighbours, and that many 
of these neighbours should owe to France a liberty which 
has survived the liberty of their benefactress. Belgium, 
Spain, and Sardinia have been in a great measure moulded 
into their present shape by the influence of France ; and 
they, with England, Prussia, and Switzerland, form round 
the Imperial territory a cordon of States governed on prin- 
ciples directly opposed to those which prevail in France. 
Naturally, therefore, the efforts of the Emperor to break 
through this cordon are ceaseless. These States are his 
neighbours, and therefore offer the most tempting openings 
for the schemes of territorial aggrandizement by which he 
hopes to secure an ally in the vanity of his people. They 
also thwart her general system of government. The French 
do not kick very hard against the yoke of political servitude, 
but still they sometimes seem to feel the humiliation of not 
having a single neighbour to keep them in countenance. It is, 
therefore, a leading object of the Empenor’s policy to humble 
the greater of his free neighbours, and to get the lesser under 
his control. His motives for undertaking the Italian war 
were probably very complex, but certainly the wish to 
dictate to Sardinia and to trade on the political gratitude of 
the Italians entered into the number. Since the war was 
over, attempts have been made in every direction to push 
forward the boundaries of the Empire, and to give France 
an overwhelming influence even where independence and a 
show of freedom may be retained. ‘The train is being laid 
which is expected to end in the annexation of Belgium and 
of a considerable part of Prussia, and the subjugation of 
Switzerland is considered to be so nearly accomplished that 
Geneva is openly spoken of as a French town. 

The way in which the Swiss have behaved since their 
danger first broke upon them has been admirable. They 
have contested every point, argued everything, stated every- 
thing. They have called on all the Powers of Europe to 
help them. They have even considered whether an immediate 
armed resistance might not be better than the political de- 
pendence on France which they see stored up for them in 
the future. They have sent to this country, as special 
representative, one of the most eminent of their citi- 
zens, a man of European reputation in science; and 
certainly no country is more interested than England 
in seeing the independence of Switzerland upheld. But, 
unfortunately, what the Swiss want is something they 
have no chance of getting. It is really useless to inquire 
into the circumstances which induced the Contracting Powers 
at Vienna to stipulate for the neutrality of Northern Savoy. 
The question is a very simple one. The French have come 
by the late Treaty into possession of the great military road 
that crosses the Alps by the Simplon pass ; and if they hold 
this road, Switzerland is at their mercy. It is no use talk- 
ing of neutralizing this road. Either the French will hold it 
in such a way as to threaten Switzerland, or the Swiss 
will try to hold it in such a way as to keep the French out 
of it in time of war. Paper agreements with a Power like 
France about a military key to an important position are 
worthless. The Swiss see this clearly, and what they have 
really wanted all along was to get the Powers interested in 
their independence to insist that Northern Savoy should not 
go to France, on the ground that its cession involved a danger 
to Europe generally. As, we fear, they must fail in getting 
this, their best course is to accept nothing, and agree to 
nothing, but wait patiently in the hope that the day may 
come when France will be compelled to let them enjoy the 
proper guarantees of their independence. 

if this day ever comes, it can only come through the co-ope- 
ration of the two great free neighbours of France—England 
and Prussia. Danger almost always produces some good, and 
the extreme danger in which Prussia is now placed is daily 
making her better prepared to be an effective ally of Eng- 
land. No country is so much misjudged here as Prussia, 
and no country ought to be judged so carefully and exactly. 
We are always lecturing her. When she does anything, 
we tell her she is restless; when she does nothing, we tell 
her she is cowardly and contemptible. She is lectured for 
opposing Austria—she is lectured for interfering in Schleswig 
Holstein. We want her to retain all the attributes of a 
vacillating and minor Power, so that we may cherish 
the pleasant sense of our own superiority; and we 
wish her to add the attributes of a rerolute and great 
Power in order that she may be of use to us. Certainly, 


in her past history, she has exhibited such fluctuations of 
policy that foreigners may be pardoned for misapprehending 
her when she is ready to take a determined line. But the 
fact is that now she has no choice. Either she must head 
the national and Liberal party in Germany, or she must sink 
to the rank of Hanover and Wurtemburg, and to the position 
of a satellite of France. The Recent and his Cabinet accept 
the alternative. They are prepared to place themselves at 
the head of everything in Germany that is opposed to des- 
potism and opposed to France. They are setting themselves 
to represent all that is really national in Germany. 
This is the meaning of the reply which lately elicited 
so much applause in the Prussian Chambers when 
the Ministry was asked whether it was in contemplation to 
enter into an alliance with Austria, and they repelled the 
notion as almost a personal attack on their character. This 
also is the meaning of the disposition they have lately shown 
to apply a new vigour in the settlement of the long-standing 
quarrel with Denmark. The Germans, quite independently 
of the politics of their separate States, feel, as Germans, that 
they have been very badly used by Denmark in the matter of 
the Duchies. By the Convention of 1852, Denmark agreed to 
leave the Germans in the Duchies a complete local indepen- 
dence. This agreement has beenopenly and notoriously broken. 
The Germans are treated in Schleswig Holstein much as 
the Hungarians are treated by Austria, and a constant per- 
secution is going on in order to force them to become Danish 
in language, habits andcustoms. This is the grievance which 
the members of the other Federal States of Germany deeply 
resent, and it is this grievance which Prussia, on behalf of 
Germany, purposes to redress. It is only by acting as the head 
of Germany on such an occasion that Prussia can make herself 
the head of Germany ; and if Germany is much longer without 
a head, she must virtually cease to exist. Therefore, as a matter 
of prudence quite as much as a matter of right, Prussia 
feels herself bound to come forward. If she were for ever to 
bow before Denmark through fear of the assistance the 
Danes might ask from France, she could never hope to lead 
Germany against the common enemy. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the charge made against the members 
of the Prussian Cabinet, that they are guided by a senti- 
mental vanity in their conduct towards Denmark. There 
is not a grain of sentimentalism in their composition. They 
are perhaps the most matter-of-fact set of men that govern any 
nation under the sun. They are driven into the course they are 
taking by an inexorable logic and the plainest and dryest 
common sense. The only element of cohesion in the totter- 
ing fabric of German power is the element of national in- 
dependence and political freedom. There is now an oppor- 
tunity, and it is probably the last opportunity, for Prussia 
to strengthen and develope this element, and associate 
her fortunes deliberately and finally with its increase. 
Happily for herself, and for Europe, she is not in- 
clined to let this opportunity go by. And if she 
uses it rightly, she will succeed in satisfying the great 
want of Europe, and will create a strong central Power 
between France and Russia. She may thus, at the same 
time, reckon with growing confidence on the active assistance 
of England. We hope that the Prussians will not take 
seriously to heart the lectures administered to them in 
England. If we waver in our resolution to go to war when 
Prussia is attacked, it will only be because Prussia obeys 
timid counsels, and shows herself afraid to be strong and 
free. Let her only prove that the strength of Germany is 
with her, and that the liberties of free Europe are theatened 
when she is endangered, and then the first cannon that 
sounds on the Rhine will be echoed in the Channel. 


MR. HORSMAN AND MR. WALTER. 


\ R. HORSMAN has probably admitted to himself, on 

reflection, that he made a mistake in endeavouring to 
call Mr. Wa.Ter to account for a supposed delinquency of the 
Times. He is, doubtless, not the first person who, stung to his 
inmost cuticle by the censure of the great journal, has felt a 
momentary inclination to demand redress from its reputed 
proprietor ; but he is one of the few persons so tempted who 
have not renounced their intention before they carried it out. 
Everyone’s better judgment convinces him that such a step is 
unjustifiable ; and if Mr. Horsman has no legitimate ground of 
complaint against Mr. Watrer, has he any against the 7’imes? 
It is better to pass by so much of his remonstrance as is 


directed against anonymous journalism in general, Nobody 
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cares for ‘an argument on that which they know to be 
inevitable ; and our readers would relish an apology for the 
newspaper press about as much as an essay on the British 
Constitution. The only question is whether the Times ex- 
ceeded justifiable limits in the remarks complained of by Mr. 
Horsman. It seems to us preposterous to say that it did. 
Is it possible that, when Mr. Horsman was told that his 
language in Parliament might have been different if a dis- 
solution had been closer at hand, he really considered this 
sarcasm a solitary and exceptional effort of malignity, which 
could only be accounted for by the license habitual With 
anonymous journalists. Mr. Horsman mixes freely in London 
society. He knows what politicians in private life say 
of their opponents, and even of their allies. He has lived 
through political crises, and must remember what motives, 
in times of excitement, are attributed to public men by the 
conversation of a thousand dinner-tables. Cun he positively 
persuade himself that he, of all men, has escaped miscon- 
struction—he, an ex-Minister, who speaks eloquently against 
his own party amid the enthusiastic cheers of the Opposition ? 
We are not adducing facts within our own knowledge—we 
are not implying that censure of Mr. Horsman’s conduct 
would necessarily be just ; but we have observed enough to 
be perfectly sure—and we do not believe Mr. Horsman so 
much the dupe of vanity as not to feel—that the obnoxious 
sentence in the Zimes was a mere joke compared with the 
language which has been applied to him by men with whom 
he shakes hands every time he enters the House of Commons. 
It is the contrast between the public language and private con- 
versation of politicians which proves that the press has natural 
functions to discharge in the mechanism of English politics. 
It would not be good for Mr. Horsman, or for any public 
man, to hear nothing said of himself which is not permitted 
by the courtesies of private life or by the conventionalities 
of Parliament. Such a fool’s paradise, if it could be ob- 
tained, would be built over a mine of concealed dangers. 
Suspicions would accumulate, misconstructions would con- 
solidate themselves, calumnies would ripen into articles of 
faith ; and at last, in a free country, the most blameless of 
statesmen might be hurled from power and credit as sud- 
denly and irretrievably as the Minister of an absolute King— 
as a Sesanus, a WoLseY, or a CuorseuL. The use of the press 
is, in fact, to correct the cowardice of public speakers, at 
the same time that it mitigates the acrimony of private 
censure. It is much better for politicians to read in the 
leading articles of their newspaper a gentle and guarded 
revision of that which is actually said of them, than to wrap 
themselves in the fond belief that general opinion is accu- 
rately reflected in the circumlocutions and hollow reserva- 
tions which are adhered to in debate, but which are changed 
for a simpler and sincerer language the moment the speaker 
passes to the library or the lobby. The sensation may be 
uncomfortable for the moment, but, for all that, no good 
ever came, either in the political or in the railway world, of 
“making things pleasant.” 

The writers in this Review have never disguised from 
themselves that there are special temptations which beset 
journalism, and that they ought to be countervailed by a due 
measure of positive responsibility. We have always coun- 
selled the public not to be coaxed into dispensing with a 
single one of the securities which it possesses. But these 
securities, as they stand at present, are very far from illusory. 
The first and greatest of them is the state of the law. It is 
a curious illustration of the ignorance of law which distin- 
guishes all Englishmen who are not lawyers, that critics of 
the press who complain, like Mr. Horsman, of its irre- 
sponsibility, seem to lay little or no stress on the 
legal restraints which hem in the journalist on all sides. 
They don’t seem to be the least aware how sternly the law 
warns him off from reflections on private conduct, and how 
strictly it forbids him, in his comments on public actions, to 
attribute them, by the most distant insinuation, to motives 
of corrupt self-interest. The other checks on irresponsibility 
are stated by the Zimes itself to be the watchful jealousy of 
its contemporaries, and the good taste and sense of justice 
natural to the public which supports it. It may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether the control of its daily contempo- 
raries is much felt by the Z'imes; but then it is only 
fair to say that the vast circulation which makes it much 
more than one journal among a crowd has been entirely 
conferred on it by the fuvour of the country, and 
that it very largely owes the preference it enjoys to absti- 
‘neuce from disreputable violence and irrational invective, 


- It would be a great mistake to suppose that newspapers 


were more temperate when they were more on an equality. 
There are members of the London press which survive to us 
from the old times, like species which had their beginning in 
primeval geologic eras and are continued in the existing 
world. There is, for instance, our respected contemporary, 
the Jforning Herald, which, as we ae credibly informed, has 
precisely the same peculiarities in all respects which it dis- 
played a quarter of a century ago. If the Zimes be com- 
pared with the Morning Herald, it will be found to differ 
from it not more in ability or force than in the lenity of its 
judgments and the caution of its language on the motives 
and conduct of public men. That vry popularity with the 
public which causes men to wince at the least touch of the 
Times is in great measure the reward of its having aban- 
doned the club-and-bludgeon style which too long disgraced 
political and literary journalism. We will go further, and 
say that no reproach of Mr. Horssan’s seems to us more 
unjust than his assertion that the /'imes has always been 
remarkable for hunting down statesm:2n rather than contend- 
ing against their statesmanship. Jf people would observe the 
press, instead of theorizing about it, they would perceive that 
the same rule holds good of journalis's as of other men. They 
are slow to change their judgments on institutions and courses 
of policy, but they alter their opinions »f individuals with com- 
parative rapidity and ease. Nobody is ashamed to admit that 
better knowledge has modified his view of personal cha- 
racter, but most of us feel intellectually humiliated by having 
to recal our conclusions on measuves and affairs. Lord 
PALMERSTON’S seems to us a case }recisely in point. The 
Times is now his panegyrist, after being his bitter oppo- 
nent; but its language about Savvy is marvellously like 
its old language of 1848 and 1849 on the subject of the 
Continental policy which was then identified with the 
name of Patmerston. Nothing, too, can be more 
certain than that this readiness to give up a bad opinion 
of an individual statesman is a consequence of the anony- 
mousness of journalism. People who call each other hard 
names in public do not so readily confess that they have been 
mistaken, There may be some bad passions which are fos- 
tered by secrecy; but pride, vanity, and obstinacy are bad 
passions too, and to these publicity gives an extraordinary 
development. When Mr. Bricut has recalled a single harsh 
judgment on men or classes, it will be time to argue that 
political critics would be fairer and gentler if they signed ~ 
their names to their articles. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


| ees who are fond of tracing the growth of ideas 
might occasionally occupy themselves with as much 
advantage in speculating upon their decline and fall as upon 
their rise and progress. There once existed in England, and 
there still survives in most civilized countries, the idea of a 
capital—a metropolis—which should be, in some sense, a 
material embodiment and manifestation of the national 
existence. There is abundant scope for speculation in the 
questions which such a conception suggests. Radical sceptics 
may inquire what purpose, beyond mere convenience, is 
served by the recognition of a particular city as the chief 
town of a district, or the representative centre of a nation. 
Those who acknowledye some element of truth and fitness in 
the tendency which has been so universally shown to sym- 
bolize the glories of a nation in the architectural splendour 
of its capital, may amuse themselves with infinite discussion 
as to the mode in which the idea ought to be worked 
into a solid shape, and the proper relations which should be 
established between the burdens to be borne by the favoured 
inhabitants of the capital and the nation at large. Every 
now and then some debate on these topics rises incidentally 
in the course of Parliamentary business ; and, without enter 
ing into the details of this or that project of imperial deco- 
ration or local taxation, it is curious, and not altogether 
pleasant, to watch from year to year the gradyul decline 
of the very conception of a metropolis at all. 

A large, and we fear an increasing, proportion of the 
representatives of the people are beginning to ignore 
what they affect to consider the superstitions of their 
youth, which made London something more than a mere 
chance aggregate of a very large number of houses in- 
habited by a rapidly increasing population. Always 
more or less ugly, London was nevertheless once an 
object of pride to the rustic dwellers in remote corners of 
the land. Simple peuple felt an interest —almost a sense of 
property—iu the architectural celebrities, such as they are, by 
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which the town is adorned. The bigness of St. Paul's, the 
antiquity of the Tower a: d Westminster Hall, the glories of 
the Abbey, the crowded piles of warehouses, the forest of 
shipping, and even the densely thronged streets, were matters 
in which all Englishmen were once weak enough to take a 
sort of _perrenn almost proprietary, interest, such as 
they could not bring themselves to feel about any pro- 
vincial city, exegpt, perhaps, the one which served as 
a sort of capital to their own district, Just as York- 
shiremen who may never haye occasion to visit their 
grand old city will pride themselves on York Minster, and, 
if need be, subscribe for its preservation and improvement, 
s@ once there would have been throughout England the 
same disposition to regard the glories of the metropolis as 
the inheritance of the whole people, which all were in some 
measure concerned to s.istain and to increase. This im- 
pression is certainly not ‘lead and gone ; but if the members 
of the House of Commons reflect in this matter the senti- 
ment of the country, th: idea that London is an Imperial 
city, the centre of English life, is fast dying out, and will 
spon come to be one of those obsolete delusions which must 
be ridiculous because the cui bono does not admit of very 
rigorous demonstration on approved utilitarian principles. 
It would almost seem as if the national horror of centralized 
government had extended so far as to reject the aid of cen- 
tralization in the field of imagination. The conception of 
national existence and unity is itself, toa great extent, the 
ideal product of the im»gination, and it is not at all easy to 
say how nearly its strength may not be connected with the 
existence of a central symbol such as a worthy metropolis 
supplies. 

it is remarkable that every notion of this kind was most 
earefully excluded from the discussion which took place on 
Sir Josep Paxron’s motion for a Committee to consider one 
of the grandest projects which could be proposed for the 
adornment and imp:vyement of London. It has long 
been a standing reproach to the country that the Thames, 
instead of being bordered by spacious quays—such as are seen 
in almost every city of importance—flows through the 
heart of London between foul slopes of mud. Every Irish- 
man who visits the capital of the Saxon feels his distinctive 
nationality gratified by the thought of the superior respect 
which has been paid to the little Liffey; and something more 
than a local interest might be naturally expected to be felt in a 
work which would do more to redeem the architectural defects 
of our city than any scheme which lies within the limits of pos- 
sibility. But the House of Commons is altogether superior to 
these sentimentalities, as it is the fashion to consider them. 
They cannot be boyght, and sold, and weighed, and measured, 
any more than loyalty, and patriotism, and other abstractions ; 
and, accordingly, the question whether the Thames embank- 
ment was to be regarded as au Imperial or local undertaking 
was argued on both sides on the strictest utilitarian principles. 
Sir Jossra Paxroy stood up manfully for the doctrine 
that all England is interested in the work, and, as a corol- 
lary, that the Imperial Exchequer may fairly be expected 
to bear at least a part of the charge. But his reasons were 
pecery accommodated to the prevailing tone of the 

ouse. ‘“ Every year, travellers from all parts hurry through 
* London, from terminus to terminus, in their hasty journeys. 
* Last year there were some thirty million trips of this kind 
performed. Who could be more interested than these hasty 
* visitors in having the communications of the town freed 
“ from the obstructions which now beset them? An embank- 
* ment, with new roads and railways along it, would save half- 
 an-hour to every one who had to pass from the City to the 
* West End. All whoever came to London would share the 
benefit, and all ought to contribute to the expense.” This 
was putting the claim on the narrowest possible grounds ; but 
even on the bargaining principle of making the cost fall 
exactly in proportion to the amount of convenience enjoyed, 
it would be impossible to fix any precise boundary for the 
area of taxation to be applied to such a purpose as the em- 
bankment of the Thames. Strictly speaking, those who live 
in Fleet-street or the Strand have a greater interest in the 
projected improvement than the inhabitants of the northern 
and southern districts of the metropolis, whose daily journeys 
are very little affected by the crowding of the great east and 
west thoroughfares. The absurdity of carrying out the utili- 
tarian principle to its full logical extent was so far acknow- 
ledged as to lead to the rejection of Mr. BLacksurn’s amend- 
meut, the scope of which was to localize the burden within 
“ the district benefited.” An exclusive tax upon the river- 
side property of London would be at least as unfair on the 


one hand as an equal burden on the whole country is said to 
be on the other, If the outlying suburbs of the metropolis 
are to bear their proportion of the expense, the same reason 
would apply, to some extent, to every county whose inhabi- 
tants pay occasional visits to the bank of the Thames, 
Putting aside altogether the claims of London as the capital 
of the country, and regarding the town simply as a place of 
frequent resort to people from all parts, there would be fair 
grounds for demanding that the Consolidated Fund should 
contribute some portion of the expense of an improvement so 
essential as that which Sir J. Paxtoy’s Committee has to 
take in hand. Lord Patmerston seemed disposed to favour 
some sort of compromise between the local and imperial 
theories. The coal duties fall mainly on the metropolis, 
but extend also to an area of twenty miles round 
London ; and, objectionable as this tax undoubtedly is, 
there may be some reason in the suggestion that it 
should be applied in furnishing a portion of the funds 
which the embankment of the Thames would require. 
Another contribution might be. fairly claimed from the 
Metropolitan Board, not only because the embankment would 
supply them with a low-level sewer, which would otherwise 
cost a quarter of a million, but because the great work of 
London drainage and the purification of the river can never 
be more than half performed while the putrid foreshores 
remain to corrupt the air and offend the senses. Then a 
large return would be derived from the sale of the land 
reclaimed from the river; and if any deficit still remained, 
it would scarcely represent more than the fair contribution 
of the country at large to a work which, besides adorning the 
metropolis, would confer a special benefit upon the miliions 
who occasionally visit it. 

There is, therefore, nothing at all hopeless about the finan- 
cial prospect of the scheme, and in every other point of view 
it cannot but command universal assent, Ever since Sir F. 
Trencu’s proposal, in 1824, projects for the embankment of 
the Thames have been constantly before the public. The 
first difficulty—that of preserving the interests of the wharf- 
ingers and owners of waterside property—has been entirely 
removed by the plan of carrying the embankment along the bed 
of the stream near low water mark, so as to give to the preseut 
shore a frontage to a long dock, and to furnish the space for a 
second line of wharves on the reclaimed ground itself. By 
this arrangement no one would profit so much as the wharf- 
ingers themselves, and those who succeeded in defeating 
former proposals may be reckoned on as the most eager sup- 
porters of the scheme in the form which it has of late years 
assumed. It is quite certain that the mere money gain in 
the saving of time would be worth more than all the cost of 
the undertaking, and it ought not to be difficult so to appor- 
tion the charge that no district would really pay more than 
an equivalent for the benefits received. 

One thing we trust will be borne in mind by the Com- 
mittee. The embellishment of a great city must be carried 
out gradually, and it is essential that each separate work 
should be constructed on designs which will be capable of 
forming part of one harmonious whole. What we cannot 
or will not afford to do, our sons may accomplish ; and it is 
our business not to let our so-called improvements stand in 
the way of future plans on a grander scale. The embank- 
ment ought therefore to be so arranged, in level and other 
particulars, as to promote rather than to obstruct the magni- 
ficent plan which was so much discussed a year or two ago 
for carrying St. James's Park down to the river side, so as 
to form an open site for our present and future public 
buildings stretching from the Houses of Parliament to 
Whitehall-place. This is the only worthy way in which 
London can be made to take rank as an architectural city 
of the first class ; and though the present is not a time to 
indulge in dreams of costly splendour, it is not the less 
important that such efforts as may be made should be 
regulated with reference to the future rather than to the 
immediate exigencies of the present moment. 


ORDERS OF MERIT. 


dag last number of the Cornhill Magazine contains a pa 

which roots the question of the propriety of instituting 
what it suggests might be called an Order of Britannia, for 
sailors of the navy or merchant service who may distinguish 
themselves by acts of courage. The suggestion itself is worth 
considering, and the manner in which it is treated is a very 
perfect illustration of a mode of handling subjects of importance 
which Mr. Thackeray’s example has rendered both popular 
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and effective, but which is likely to be injurious in the direct 
ratio of its popularity and effectiveness. 

The substance of the paper is, that, till lately, English people 
have rather despised decorations, and that the writer is inclined, 
on the whole, to think that, though existing stars and garters 
ought to be left undisturbed as marks for his sarcasms, it would 
not be worth while to establish an English Legion of Honour, as 
it would be difficult to decide who would be entitled to its deco- 
rations; but that seamen, whether of the navy or the merchant 
service, are so very heroic that they ought to have an order to 
themselves, and that Lord Dundonald ought to have the first 
Grand Cross. This is lengthened out with several pages of such 
observations as—‘“ yourself, brother penman, decorated 
with this ribbon, would you not laugh? . . . . The Garter belongs 
to the Ornamental Classes. Have you seen the new Pavo Spicifer 
at the Zoological Gardens, and do you grudge him his jewelled 
coronet and the azure splendour of his waistcoat? I like my 
Lord Mayor to have a gilt coach ; my magnificent Sovereign to 
be surrounded by magnificent nobles ; I huzzay respectfully when 
they pass in processién”—and much more of the same kind. 


The structure of the paper is worth notice. It characteristi- 
eally avoids any discussion of the question whether the sentiment 
which, as it asserts, prevailed in this country till very lately was 
a healthy one or not. It disposes, in an equally characteristic 
manner, of the question of a general order of merit by the con- 
sideration that the writer can throw the consequences into a gro- 
tesque shape by yop be the titles which would have to be given. 
Till the notion of “ Sir Sandey M‘Guffog (piper to the Most N oble 
the Marquis of Farintosh), Sir Alcide Fhetlze (premier danseur of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre), Sir Harley Quin and Sir Joseph 
Grimaldi (from Covent Garden),” occurred to him—that is, till 
the paper was about half-finished—‘I think,” he says, ‘I had 
not made up my mind whether we would have an Order of All 
the Talents or not.” This is no doubt quite true, though it 
rather diminishes the importance of his suggestions. Lastly, 
after admitting that the common feeling of Englishmen points, 
or used to point, in the other direction—that the general appli- 
cation of the principle of orders of merit to merits of all sorts 
would be impossible—and that its existing applications in the 
ease of Knights of the Garter and the like are only tolerable as 
absurd appendages to an absurd system, he ends by proposing that 
sailors should have an ‘“‘ Order of Britannia,” because they are so 
brave. Itis certainly not very easy to make out from all this what 
the author really does want, or on what grounds. The premisses 
go one way, the conclusion another ; and the sarcasm about the 
peerage contrasts, in the oddest manner, with the simpleminded- 
ness of the sentiment which is evoked by the courage of sailors. 
Mr. Jones, of London, a “ Chancellor’s son, and a tailor’s grand- 
son,” is treated with that serene superiority which has become 
one of the fashions of light literature; but when the captain of a 
brig who rescued the crew of a water-logged vessel, though his 
own was greatly disabled, observes that he proceeded on his 
voyage, “the crew of the abandoned vessel assisting all they 
could to keep my ship afloat,” he is rewarded by the following 
phrases—* at noble simple words! What courage, devoted- 
ness, canoe Aono. Do they not cause the heart to beat, and 
the eyes to fill?” No doubt it is always a brave thing to save 
men in distress, though it would also be a brutal and cowardly 
thing to desert them; but it does not seem to require any par- 
ticular “brotherly love and devotedness” to induce people to do 
their best to keep the ship in which they are themselves em- 
barked from foundering. Does the writer suppose that, when a 
drowning man is taken on board a leaky ship, his first impulse is 
to declare that, as he is only a passenger, it may sink as soon as 
it likes? In the particular case in question, it does not appear 
that there was any particular danger in taking in the second 
crew. They were, no doubt, a very useful reinforcement, for it 
is said that the first crew, “continuing day and night at the 
pumps, could not keep the ship free.” 


It is thus sufficiently plain that the paper can only be con- 
sidered as the expression of several more or less contradictory 
sentiments, recorded, without any particular inquiry or reflection, 
as they suggested themselves to the mind of the writer. It 
throws no light at all upon the reasonableness of any one of 
them, or upon the propriety of embodying any one of them 
in the shape of such an institution as an Order of Merit. The 
question deserved consideration. We should be opposed to 
any such proposal, upon the grounds that it tends to stimulate a 
temper of mind which, if not absolutely unhealthy and unmanly, 
is at the present day developed to a most unhealthy and 
unmanly degree, and that it implies an impertinent inter- 
ference on the part of the State with a province from which it 
should be jealously excluded. The temper in question is suscepti- 
elitr to praise and blame, and deference to the opinion of man- 
kind, especially when that opinion is given under some such 
collective name as “ the State,” or “the Public.” The meaning 
of the Order of Britannia would be, that certain official persons 
certified that the recipient was a brave man, or had done a i- 
eular brave thing. What would be the use of this? It would, no 
doubt, gratify the man who received it, but why should he be gra- 
tified in this shape? Such exploits have already many rewards. 
The consciousness of being brave must be extremely pleasant. 

ved courage produces professional reputation and advance- 
ment. A certain amount of gratitude and good-will may be ex- 


pected from the persons (if any) benefited by its exhibition. 


These are its natural, and, indeed, necessary rewards ; and why, 
in addition to them, should a man receive an official label testi- 
fying that some Government office or other considers him brave ? 

t cannot, with decency, be urged that any stimulus of the kind 
is required to produce the quality itself in any required quantity. 
Englishmen, and especially English sailors, are as fully supplied 
with courage already as any people can be; and, if they were not, 
stars and ribbons would never create it. If so noble a quality as 
courage could ever bemadecontemptible, the possibility of its being 
padane by such a bait would have that effect. Most of us 

ave a certain sympathy with a man who says, “ It is my duty 
to God and my country and to my own conscience to mount that 
breach ; but the fire is so hot, there are so many mines, and to be 
killed or wounded would be so very unpleasant, that I will sta 
inthe ditch where I am.” But it would be infinitely contemptible 
to add to such a conclusion the reflection, that the reluctanee which 
neither duty, nor conscience, nor the animal love of fighting (an ex- 
cellent thing for those who have it) could overcome, must give way 
to the prospect of an official admission, in the form ofa cross, that to 
mount the breach really was very brave. The establishment of 
orders will never make cowards brave, but they are almost sure 
to make brave men vain without making them braver. There 
was quite as much courage shown at Badajoz and St. Sebastian 
as in the Indian mutiny, but the hope of getting a Victoria cross 
has produced many rash and inconsiderate actions. To reward 
a man for exhibiting his courage is not the way to make him 
brave. It is the way to make him desire to appear brave whether 
he isso or not. The quality itself is derived partly from nature, 
partly from training, and partly from principle, but not at all from 
appeals to vanity and vainglory. To call in the aid of these 
weaknesses against the weakness of cowardice is, after all, 
casting out devils by Beelzebub. In all service, public or private, 
the spirit to encourage and to recognise is—“ We are unprofitable 
servants. We have done that which was our duty to do,” The 
vilest and most dastardly temper of all is that which says—‘ I 
know that stars and ribbons are vanity, but as you pamper the 
vanity of the rich, pamper mine too. I have as good a right to 
be a fool as they. Tilt you concede it, I will at least deride 
the folly which I am not permitted to share.” 


The second ground upon which such orders are objectionable 
is that they put individuals and the State in a false relation to 
each other. Loud-voiced and emphatic praise implies supe- 
riority on the part of the person who gives it; but it is a most 
pernicious as well as a very popular notion that the abstraction 
called the State is the superior of the ns who compose 
it. It is the assumption which lies at the bottom, not only of 
the Legion of Honour, but of many of the other slavish institu- 
tions of the French Empire. A man has passed the best years 
of his life in writing a book of great value; he is a devoted priest, 
a great artist, or a successful engineer; he has done much for 
society or for science; and in each case the State comes in, 
and gives him his cross or ribbon to testify that it approves 
of him. Surely, if the recipient had a true sense of honour 
and dignity, he would say, ‘‘Who are you to praise me 
You are so g as to stamp with your approval the book 
on which I have laboured for twenty years. What do I care 
for your approval? You think the book good; but I know its 
worth and its faults ten times better than you do. On that subject 
you are my inferior, and as against me have no right to an 
opinion, and on no other subject do we stand in any relation 
which entitles you to praise or to blame me.” It is no doubt 
true that human weakness is lamentably prone to sink far 
below any such level as this, but that is no reason for encourag- 
ing it to sink. The recognised principles upon which the affairs 
of a State are conducted should always be high. If they are 
higher than its practice, the circumstance, though it does not 
afford a reason for lowering them, no doubt affords a text for sati- 
rists. The best service which the State—or men in their collective 
capacity—can render to each other in their individual capacity is 
to recognise the sufficiency of the natural sanctions of virtue, 
and not to try to create an appearance of it by artificial stimu- 
lants. It would be the greatest of disasters if, by any machinery, 
men could be classified according to their merits and labelled off 
with distinguishing marks. That virtue should be its own reward 
is a maxim as true as it used to be trite, and it will sound absurd 
to those only who are base enough to think that such a reward 
would be a very poor one. 


It is no doubt true that the sentiment of these observations 
would be opposed to all honorary distinctions whatever ; but all 
sentiments are, or ought to be, controlled and bounded by others, 
and it must be borne in mind that to oppose the establishment 
of a new order of merit is a very different thing from proposing 
the abolition of those which already exist. Their existence may, 
indeed, be defended consistently with what has been advanced, 
as they stand to some extent on a peculiar ground. All existing 
honorary distinctions, or nearly all, may be arranged in four 
classes. They are either associated with substantial functions, 
as in the case of the peerage; or they are mere antiquarian 
curiosities of more or less interest and value, as the Order of the 
Garter, the baronetage, and simple knighthood (which last are of 
all forms of dignity the most unmeaning and absurd); or they 
are rewards given by the State in its capacity of an employer 
to those who are actually in its service, which is the case 
with the military and civil Orders of the Bath; or, lastly, they 
are merely conventional, like “Esquire” or“ Mr.” 
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It is clear that the titles of honour — to the peerage 
stand on a footing peculiar to themselves. ge landed estates 
and hereditary legislators and judges are institutions. Their 
value may be discussed, like that of other institutions, but it 
cannot be decided by sarcasm. If it is right that a particular man 
should have a seat in Parliament as his birthright, and that his 
son should have it after him, it matters very little whether you 
call him Edward Stanley or the Earl of Derby. Take away the 
House of Lords, enact the French law of succession to landed 
estates, and in a few generations the earldom would be forgotten 
or laid aside, just as one of the oldest baronets in the kingdom, 
having to keep an upholsterer’s shop in a University town, 
wisely puts the “Sir” in his pocket. Titles, therefore, which 
go, and have for ages gone. with substantial power are perfectly 
consistent with the principles laid down above. 

The same may be said of titles which are merely antiquarian. 
That a man is made a Knight of the Garter proves no more than 
that he is a distinguished member of a very small class. The 
existence of such an order gives no power of universal praise or 
blame to the State, nor can it excite any false motives in any 
considerable number of people. On the other hand, it is inter- 
esting and picturesque. It is to a nation what an old custom is 
to a school or a family. To sneer at it—especially in a tone which 
takes credit to the sneerer for not feeling sore at its existence— 
is like sneering at the Eton regatta on the 4th of June, or the 
Jack-in-the-Green on Mayday. It is not every nation which has 
maintained its continuity for five hundred years, and no custom 
is light or paltry which keeps in remembrance the history of 
England. Queen Victoria might claim our loyalty on her own 
account, but her subjects like her none the less for wearing the 
crown of Edward ITI. 

The existence of orders of merit for persons in the public 
service is also defensible on the ground that the recognition of 
good service by an employer is one of the natural rewards to 
which the employed ought to look; and, as ribbons and crosses 
are the established mode of giving that recognition, their ex- 
istence is certainly natural and justifiable. Less direct ap- 
peals to vanity would have been better. If, for example, registers 
available for purposes of promotion were kept, and if the inser- 
tion of a name in the register were gazetted, the objectionable 

ractice of giving a man a badge to wear on his coat, by which 
he might challenge the attention of every one who met him in a 
railway carriage or an omnibus, if he cared enough for his star to 
wear it (a folly happily rare in this country), would be avoided. 
But the substance of the practice is recognition by a superior of 
the merits of an inferior; and, in this case, the relation of superior 
and inferior undoubtedly does exist, and, so far, justifies the 
practice. 

Merely conventional titles of honour are possibly objection- 
able. It might, perhaps, be better that men should be called 
simply by their names, as was the practice in Greece and Rome, 
than that they should be described as “ Mr.” or “ Esquire ;” but 
the evil, if it is one, is one of those trifling matters which it would 
be more trouble to remedy than to endure. 

Passing from the substance of the —— to its style, it is 
impossible to read it without a feeling of regret at the influence 
which it undoubtedly exercises over many minds, It is written 
in that familiar, easy tone of half-melancholy satire which 
Mr. Thackeray’s novels—infinitely the best that the present 
generation has produced—have rendered so popular. The 
essence of the style will be found to consist in a sort of tacit but 
constant assumption that, by making the admission that he is no 
better than his neighbours, a man may acquire the right of 
expressing unlimited contempt for them. The consequence of 
this is that everything appears to be disposed of as soon as it 
has been made the subject of a half-sigh and a melancholy smile ; 
but when a man has said “ Alas! poor Yorick” about a thing, it 
does not follow that he has understood, still less that he 
has explained it. Does such a sentence as the following throw 
any light on the question of the advantages of a hereditary 
peerage at allP—‘‘ A score of such queer names have I smiled 
at in America. And, mutato nomine? I meet a born idiot who 
is a peer and born legislator. This drivelling noodle and his 
descendants through life are your natural superiors and mine— 

our and my children’s superiors. I read of an alderman 
Cacslion and knighted at Court ; I see a gold stick waddling back- 
wards before Majesty in a procession, and, if we laugh, don’t you 
suppose the Americans laugh too ;” and so the paper gocs on for 
another paragraph, till the author finds he is talking common- 

laces on the other tack, upon which he laughs at that too. 
end it is a pity to encourage this idle way, not of thinking, 
but of jotting down inconsistent feelings as the humour of the 
moment happens to prompt. Some things, after all, if not true, 
are at least less false than some others; and the human mind 
can do something more than chronicle mere transient emotions of 
contempt, of amusement, or of sympathy. That luxurious mental 
indolence which loves philosophy in a shooting-jacket is one of 
the great curses of the day, especially because it always gets the 
shooting-jacket without the philosophy. It is not a pleasant 
reflection that the very best of our writers require so often to 
be reminded that, whether men write in a familiar or in a formal 
style, they cannot possibly write well unless they have some- 
thing to say ; nor can they have any thing to say unless they will 
take the trouble to think. 

It must be added that satire, especially satire of the sort which 


claims to be thoughtful because it is melancholy and indefinite, 
is only a means to an end, and nota thing good in itself. Melan- 
choly Jacques should moralize only when he really believes that 
men think more highly than they ought to think of the subjects 
which he selects. A man has no right tosneer at the institutions 
of his country—such as monarchy and aristocracy—unless he 
really means to attack them; and as it is impossible not to feel 
that nothing is further than this from the intention of the author 
of the Roundabout Papers, we would respectfully suggest that 
he had better leave them alone for the future. His present style 
of alluding to them can serve no other purpose than that of in- 
disposing people to any sustained or serious thought whatever. 


TOM SAYERS’ LETTER TO THE TIMES. 


FTER the fight was over, Tom Sayers took a few days to 
recruit. He showed himself at the office of Bell's Life with 
his arm bound up, but with few other signs of the tremendous 
conflict through which he had passed. Of course he was received 
with all the honour due to his courage and agility, and London 
showed a very generous sense of the credit which the Champion 
had done to his country. Sayers then went into the provinces. 
At Liverpool, especially, he had a real triumph. Liverpool 
eople always do things with great heartiness and abandonment. 
hey rush to the point and relieve their feelings as quickly and 
decisively as they can. Sayers was welcomed on the Exchange 
with a fury of enthusiasm; the shipping arranged their flags so 
as to welcome him ; and both on water and land he was treated as 
a great popular hero ought to be treated—as Lord Nelson would 
have been treated if he had survived Trafalgar, or as the Duke 
was treated after Waterloo. Aneasy stage tcok Sayers thence to 
Chester, and, as fortunately the races were going on there, a repe- 
tition of the triumphant welcome he had already received not only 
showed the champion the universality of his fame, but filled his 
pocket with substantial benefits. When, after he had tasted of 
all these things, Sayers once more returned to town, he naturall 
felt very thankful. His heart was moved with all that his 
countrymen had done for him; so he determined to make a 
public acknowledgment, and last Sunday he composed and sent 
a letter to the Times, which must have given the greatest 
pleasure to all who read it. It not only showed the gratitude 
and good feeling of the hero of the prize-ring, but it proves 
him to be possessed of great literary power and reading, 
with a keen interest in his country and in politics, and a keen 
appreciation of special motives impelling him to virtue and high- 
mindedness. 

It should be remembered that Sayers is an Irishman, and he 
has an Irishman’s turn for an ornate and impressive rhetoric. 
At the same time, the responsibility of the position he holds, and 
his long intercourse with England, have given him a solemnity 
that sits easily and naturally on him. The opening of his letter 
reveals the man. He writes under the consciousness of having 
to fulfil a great duty, and his language is adequate and sonorous. 
“ Sir,” he says, “the period has arrived when it becomes my 
duty to thank the great British public.” A common sort of 

rize-fighter, a mere “ fancy black,” would have said, “ the time 
is come.” Not so Sayers—he is more equal to the occasion, and 
says that the “period has arrived.” He then goes on to refer 
bas | gracefully to his recent fight, which, with a reminiscence 
perhaps of Canning’s famous speech, he aptly terms the “ struggle 
when the New World was pitted against the Old.” He can only 
say that he “ did the best for the land of his birth and dearest 
affections.” He compliments Heenan, but has tact enough 
to hasten to merge the individual in the nation, and tells us 
that “springing from our own race, the Americans in- 
herit our best qualities,” and then breathes a fervent wish 
that “every bitterness engendered by the late struggle for the 
championship may pass away for ever.” It is not yet settled, we 
may remark in passing, where the men are to fight next time. 
Then he proceeds to pay a proper tribute to the Zimes, and to the 
excellence of the report in which the incidents of the fight were 
chronicled. Naturally enough, the epitaph of Johnson on his 
poor countryman, Gcldsmith, passes through his mind. DWihil 
tetiyit quod non ornavit. “In your description,” says Sayers, 
“ of that conflict, you drew a picture the like of which the sporting 
world never saw before, and another proof in itself that genius 
can touch nothing which it does not adorn and elevate.” Poor 
Tom!—it may have flashed across him as he penned this 
sentence, that what was said of Goldsmith will never be said of 
him. The writer of his epitaph will indeed have to assert the 
direct opposite, and say that “he touched nothing which he did 
not disfigure.” He has, however, had an honour which never 
fell to Goldsmith's lot—he has been mentioned by the 
Times, and he can proudly say, “that to live to receive the 
kindly notice of that journal which makes and unmakes 
reputations, which cheers the humble dwellings of the poor, 
and makes tyrants tremble on their gilded thrones, is to have 
lived for a great and distinguished honour.” Surely the sportin 
world will regard these glowing lines as something the like o} 
which it has never seen before, and will feel justly proud of being 
represented by so classical, so elegant, and so epigrammatic a 
writer, who watches so closely over the vicissitudes in the fame 
of public men and denounces tyranny so sternly. Moved, 
perhaps, by his own eloquence, haw ge ends by a pathetic allu- 
sion to his innermost feelings, pledges himself henceforth 
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to be worthy of his great calling. ‘“ Upon my own , and 
that of my children, I humbly offer you my most grateful thanks, 
and I trust that no act of mine will be unworthy of one who has 
received the notice of the Times newspaper.” 

Probably the common engravings of Sesees do him injustice. 
We do not read this play of intellect and feeling in his face. 
His forehead is knobby enough, but does not look poetical, and 
there is no sign in his eye of the fire that burns within. He 
seems a man of action, not speculation. If, however, these 
portraits are like him, he only adds another to the examples of 
men of intellect whose faces have not revealed their powers. 
No one who looked at the late Lord Macaulay, for example, 
would have dreamed that there stood before him the cleverest 
and best-read man in England. And it is as impossible to doubt 
the great mental gifts of Sayers as it was to doubt those of Lord 
Macaulay. Directly the great essayist opened his mouth, his 
audience saw what was in him; and so, directly Sayers takes a 
pen in his hand, we recognise his superiority. For it must be 
remembered that, after all, a pugilist is under great disadvantages. 
It is not easy for a man who starts as a bricklayer, and subse- 
quently spends his whole time in getting his muscles into order, 
to find the time requisite to bring his style up to so high a level. 
If Sayers, with all these disadvantages, can write as he does now, 
what would he not have done if he had led a more purely in- 
tellectual life? Sayers is a very remarkable man. Indeed, he 
seems to us to bear a considerable resemblance to a countryman 
of his even more eminent, or who at any rate would in his own 
day have been thought more eminent. At first the comparison may 
seem fanciful, but a little reflection will show that Sayers has 
in many points the same turn of mind as Burke. His language 
has the same studied balance of expression, the same art of 
clothing common things in great words, the same fault, perhaps, 
of too much amplitude and ambition. Then Sayers, like Burke, 
not only feels patriotic, but announces, we will not say obtrudes, 
his patriotism. Like Burke, Sayers has the keenest sympathy 
with America. Like Burke, he tinges his thoughts with a 
classical hue, and works up the epigrams and sharp sayings of 
other men only to give them a shape of his own. Like Burke, 
too, he does not scruple to bring his family feelings and interests 
before the public, and like Burke he lets the world know the 
good motives that actuate his conduct. Of course Sayers is 
only like Burke as a rudimentary is like a finished type; but 
would Burke have really presented a more finished type if he 
had been taken straight from the hod to the ring, and kept there 
until he fought an American twice his own size ? 

This letter will tend to remove an anxiety that must have 
lately pressed on many minds. Prize-fighters are great men 
while they can fight, but what becomes of them when their 
fighting days are over? It is rather sad that the favourites and 
heroes of the public should be condemned, after the short period 
of distinction is over, to a career of mere vulgar, unnoticed, 
sensual enjoyment and the struggles of a low public-house. 
But our apprehensions are soon set aside if we come to under- 
stand what sort of people these prize-fighters really are. Sayers 
must be a man full of intellectual resources. It is possible that 
he may not think it beneath him hereafter to preside over a house 
of entertainment ; but if he does, his house ought to be to the 
London of this century what Button’s and Will’s were to the 
London of last century—the calling-house of wits, the gathering- 

lace of poets and connoisseurs. If we may judge from this 
etter, Sayers will always find abundance of literary occupation. 
He will occupy himself with the writings of his great countrymen. 
He will revel in the airy gaiety of Moore and the pungent wit of 
Swift. Hewill smile over the Critic, and dropa passing tear over the 
distresses of Dr. Primrose. He will also regard with a watchful 
eye the fluctuations of —— fortunes, the despair of tottering 
tyrants, and the complex phenomena of national catastrophes. 

carcely any picture can be brighter. We only hope that he will 
never fall short of the standard he has fixed for himself. He 
has been mentioned in the Times, and has vowed to live as a man 
who has been mentioned in the Zimes ought to live. We may 
venture ona word of caution. This is a high and a glorious 
motive of action, but it is one that requires to be kept before the 
mind with especial pertinacity. There may be moments of 
reaction and temptation. A man who is stimulated into good- 
ness by notoriety is apt to waver when the notoriety passes 
away. At present Sayers is very notorious, but how long will 
this last? If Pullinger was to court an inquiry into his 
offence, and the management of the Union Bank was shown 
up, the notoriety of Sayers might become a dream of 
the past, and Pullinger would receive the mention of the 
Times. Then, again, the dangerous thought might per- 

lex the mind that the specific has been tried on others and 
fos failed. It is not true that all persons who have received 
the mention of the Times have been much benefited. Louis 
Napoleon, for example, has received every kind of mention in the 
Times, and remains utterly incorrigible. We can fancy that this 
motive to virtue would at times seem flat and faint. If at any 
time such doubts assail the Champion, we hope that he will bid 
his memory revert to the past, and will call up the picture. of the 
sweet quiet of that Sunday morning in May, when he sat down 
in the tranquil purlieus of Oxenden-street, and in the exuberance of 
feeling and gratitude let the expression of all he thought, and 
hoped, and vowed flow off in noble words from his facile pen. 


VOLUNTEER DRILL. 


MA of the Volunteer corps are now completely supplied 
with rifles, and active target-practice will soon become 
general throughout the kingdom. It may be confidently hoped 
that rifle-shooting will henceforth hold a prominent place among 
British sports, and that thus the Volunteer organization will be 
secured against the danger of languishing in times of settled 
peace. But in our anxiety to encourage shooting, we ought not 
to forget another branch of the soldier's duty, which used to 
be thought equally important. We are speaking of the handling 
of the bayonet. That is the weapon to which former victories 
were due, and to that weapon, in able hands, we should most con- 
fidently look for victory in time to come. There is a simplicity 
about it which amid the hurry and confusion of battle is highly 
valuable. The more fire-arms are improved the greater appears 
to be the risk of spoiling them by violence or accident. And 
besides, cartridges may have been spent or wetted, and a fresh 
supply may not be easily available; and it was in such an 
emergency that Sir George Cathcart asked his men at Inker- 
man, “ Have you not got your bayonets?” It is by the bayonet 
that battles will be decided ; and if the Volunteers, or any part 
of them, desire to become really efficient troops, let them en- 
deavour not only to shoot steadily and well, but also to acquire 
freedom and agility with the bayonet; so that if ever they get 
near an enemy they may feel themselves perfectly at home, and 
fully masters of the most dangerous weapon that was ever put 
into a soldier’s hand. 

This subject deserves additional attention because the Volun- 
teer regiments are receiving from Government the long Enfield 
rifles of the same pattern as those generally issued to the regular 
army. It is stated, indeed, that the weapons now delivered out 
are to be exchanged in course of time for the short Enfield 
rifles, which are considered by the authorities more appropriate for 
light infantry. Butit may be safely calculated that this exchange 
cannot be effected in much less than two years, and long befure 
that time elapses we should expect that the Volunteers will have 
become so“used to the long rifles, and will like them so well, that 
they will not wish to part with them. It is, perhaps, an open 
question whether the long or the short rifle be, on the whole, the 
more efficient weapon; but as a matter of fact, the Volunteers 
have got the long rifle, and thgrefore they ought to make the best 
of it. We would therefore urge upon them that they should 
diligently practise, under competent instructors, some simple 
system of bayonet exercise, resembling in principle those so much 
adopted in the French army. It will be found that they will 
thus obtain an agreeable variety of drill, which may be carried 
on either in-doors or abroad, and without any of that danger to 
neighbours and spectators which may possibly be apprehended 
from the earliest efforts of inexperienced and careless marksmen. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the advantages which would result 
from steady perseverance in such an exercise. It would give 
the Volunteers a command of their weapons and a confidence in 
using them which nothing else could give. Every one can ima- 
gine how strange and awkward a sword must feel in the hand of 
a worthy householder who is roused at midnight to resist burglars, 
and holds, for the first time, in resolute but unaccustomed grasp, a 
weapon which he has never been taught to use. Now, there 
is just as much difference between a skilful and an untaught hand 
when it wields the bayonet. ‘The exercise which is intended to 
give the necessary skill ought to be practised regularly until the 
Volunteer has ceased to be conscious of the weight, and has 
become fully alive to the capabilities, of his rifle and fixed bayonet. 
When he has reached this point he will find that the instruction 
he has undergone tends to render him more strong and active, to 
open his chest, to give vigour to his arm, and lightness and firm- 
ness to his position ; and whether he walks or stands, the benefit 
which he has derived from his training will be evident to himself 
and to all who look at him. Let a company of Volunteers resolve 
to practise the prescribed movements of bayonet-drill half-an-hour 
daily for a month, and their verdict will be decisive as to its 
utility. We would be content to rest the question upon the 
gouten manner in which such a company would perform its 
ordinary drill, and upon its more soldierly appearance, derived 
from the exercise it had gone through. 

We urge this point with the more earnestness because the 
Volunteers are constantly encouraged by injudicious friends to 
fall into raptures at their own intelligence, and at the proficiency 
they have so speedily attained. There is every reason to feel 
satisfaction and pride that so much has been done in so short a 
time, but much more still remains to do. It must not be supposed 
that a soldier can ever have had enough of drill. Some persons 
appear to think that a man may learn rifle-shooting, or fencing, 
or sparring, and that when he has learned a thing, then 
knows it, and may set about learning something else. But the 
only good reason for studying these things according to the rules 
of art is to lay a foundation for correct and constant practice 
afterwards. The time can scarcely ever come when improve- 
ment in some particular of military duty may not be expected 
from the prolonged diligent performance of it, and on the other 
hand, the time may but too soon come when neglect of drill wili 
be followed by shortness of breath, by stiffness in the limbs, and 
by a difficulty in compressing the waist within its accustomed 
belt. It must however be conceded that the constant repetition 
of the same movements would become in course of time almost 
intolerably tedious, and therefore it is wise to provide as many 
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variations as possible from the ordinary drill with which educated 
Englishmen are now growing generally familiar. We are dis- 
posed on this account to attach a very high value to a suggestion 
we have met with in an excellent little pamphlet addressed to 
Volunteer Corps, by a gentleman who appears to understand his 
subject thoroughly.* “I would submit” says this writer “ to all 
Volunteers a recommendation to establish fencing classes among 
themselves, not only at their head-quarters, but also elsewhere.” 
We should think that it would be easy and most desirable 
to provide for each corps a room where fencing, sword- 
exercise, bayonet-drill, and gymnastics might be practised under 
proper supervision and control. The necessary arrangements 
need not involve any great expense, and it is certain that 
the money would be well laid out. We mention fencing in the 
first place, because it teaches, in the most complete way, the 
principles upon which depends the science of attack and defence, 
whether with the small-sword, the sabre, the bayonet, or the 
lance. Fencing has hitherto been very much neglected in this 
country, both in the army and among civilians. But if it be 
once understood that Volunteers may be called upon to use their 
bayonets, and that a good fencer can make even an umbrella 
formidable, we should expect to see an elegant and healthful ac- 
complishment receive the general attention which it deserves. 
And even if time, or inclination, or opportunity, cannot be found 
by the majority of Volunteers for lodien, we trust that the 
will at least learn the movements of the bayonet exercise, whic 
can be taught them by any soldier of the Guards, and that, having 
once acquired them, they will make them a regular portion of 
their drill under their own officers. Whatever good can be ex- 
pected from extension-motions and dumb-bells may be got 
more pleasantly, as well as more effectually, by practising the 
bayonet exercise according to any approved system, either 
French or English. We do not attach great importance to the 
refinements which have been introduced into the subject by 
French writers, because it will be found, alike with sword and 
bayonet, that simple movements, swiftly and strongly exe- 
cuted, almost invariably decide the contest. The more 
abstruse mysteries of the science of self-defence ¢an seldom 
be brought to any practical test, because one or other of the com- 
batants is sure to be killed before there has been time for any 
delicate manceuvres to display themselves. But the proper way 
to learn to make simple movementg in the most effective manner 
is to repeat constantly all the varieties of thrusting and parrying 
which have been devised in course of ages to exercise the eye, 
hand, and foot. It is well said in the pamphlet from which we 
have before quoted, that “in any system of bayonet practice 
the principal thing to be attained is rapidity of execution while 
delivering a thrust, and in recovering the posture of defence 
after it.” The difference in this respect between a novice and a 
well-trained soldier can only be fully appreciated by those who 
will take the trouble to undergo the drill. The ease and confi- 
dence which would be thus gained would, we think, go very 
far to establish the long rifle permanently as the arm of the 
Volunteer regiments. The short rifle with the sword-bayonet 
affixed is an ill-balanced weapon, and we do not think that any 
Volunteer who had been trained in a fencing-school could ever 
feel properly at home in using it. Individual aptitude and self- 
reliance belong to those who have gained the full command of all 
their limbs and all their faculties, and are ready on occasion to meet 
an enemy both with shot and with cold steel. If Volunteers will 
learn to use their bayonets, they will increase their health, their 
leasure, and their efficiency. it they will not learn to use them, 
ut choose to content themselves with duties which may be 
rformed at a respectful distance from an enemy, they will be 
Fable to Sergeant Bothwell’s sneer at the popinjay-shooters in 
Old Mortality, that “they carry things about them which they 
are afraid to draw.” 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


A GREAT calamity or crime is a great consolation to those 
. who do not suffer by it. It is pretty sure to hit some folly 
in our social arrangements which, until convicted by actual fact, 
might have defied reasoning and exhortation for ever. It is the 
result of a peculiarity of the English mind on which the English 
sp themselves not a little. e do not care for mere theory. 
e never recognise a mischief until somebody’s sufferings have 
ractically proved it. Neither Parliament nor Judges will con- 
escend to explain the law until the ruin of some suitor shows it 
to be ambiguous. No one, as Sydney Smith used to say, can 
be induced to provide against a railway fire until a burnt bishop 
demonstrates its possibility. It is on this principle that the public 
may draw some consolation even from the horrible tragedy thathas 
been recently enacted at Eastbourne. The alleged flogging of 
a boy to death will probably bring home to the minds of parents 
and guardians—illogically, perhaps, but with a force to which no 
logical process can pretend—what private schools really are, and 
wen is the genuine value of the superior tenderness of treatment 
they are supposed to guarantee. The race of pigeons and crows 
will never cease from off the earth; and there is a race of 
pigeons called tender mothers, and Evangelical schoolmasters are 
the crows appointed to pluck them. othing but some such 


* See Bayonet, Sword, and Foil. A Few Words to Velutiionr en . By 
George Chapman, Member of the Royal Artillery Company, late Captain 
3rd Royal Middlesex Militia. London: Effingham Wilson. 1859. 


catastrophe as that which is now agitating every maternal breast 
with alarm would avail to dissipate the touching trust of the 
victims in their beguilers. 

Mr. Dickens made an attempt in Nicholas Nickleby to blow 
up the imposture of oe schools; but he failed—as he generally 
fails—by laying on the colours too thick and strong. Everybody 
felt that the sufferings of Smike were a caricature, and the por- 
trait of Squeers himself was so effective as a satire that it dis- 
credited the whole description. A mere oily blackguard is not 
the sort of man to work with success upon feminine weaknesses 
in the educated class; and each tender parent, comparing the 
 sipend of Squeers with the dear delightful man under whom 

er own darling was being shielded, as she pe f thought, from 
the corruptions of the world, consoled herself with the conclusion 
that there could be nothing in common between his admirable 
establishment and Dotheboys Hall. Nor, in truth, is there. 
No doubt the startling case that has just occurred was a 
legitimate result of causes that are always in action in 
these schools; but the vices of the system generally leave 
their mark, not on the bodies, but on the minds of the boys. 
Anything deserving the name of cruelty is probably a very 
exceptional occurrence; but the opportunity of committing it, 
as well as the atrocious moral atmosphere that generall 
pervades private schools, and the wretched training they afford, 
are evils proper to the whole class. No master in a public 
school is ever arrested for an act of gross brutality; and 
though boy morality everywhere will lowe be lower than 
any other, all who have tried both systems will agree that it 
makes a far nearer approach to the educated morality of the age 
in a public than in a private school. The difference is simply one 
of size. Ina private school, the check of public opinion is wanting 
both to masters and to boys. The public schoolmaster is under 
the eyes, not only of five hundred boys, but of all his fellow- 
masters. If he flogs, it is according to a fixed routine, at a fixed 
hour, in a public room consecrated to the purpose, and accordin 
to a fixed tariff of “‘swishes.” The private schoolmaster—i 
we may judge from the revelations of Eastbourne and from 
the evidence given before the magistrates—flogs secretly in 
a bedroom at midnight, following no rule but his own temper, 
venting his fury indlossioninabaly on all parts of the offender's 
body, and is liable to be restrained by hil except the wife of 
his end who, however, confines her attention to the prudential 
duty of washing up the blood. It is true that these private in- 
flictions rarely have so tragical a close, for schoolmasters have a 
wholesome terror of the criminal law. But there is absolutely 
no sort of guarantee that, short of a criminal extremity, any kind 
of cruelty is not perpetrated. Boys forget pain very soon, and 
even if they happen to remember it when they go home for the 
holidays, they are not believed; for unless sinews are torn, 
as in this strange Eastbourne case, three months will efface 
the marks of the severest caning. Of course, we do not 
believe that extreme corporal punishment is really common in 
private schools, for inhumanity is not an English vice. Buta 
schoolmaster’s “little brief authority” is very corrupting, and 
small boys are very aggravating. The meekest of men would 
be dangerous to come near after an hour’s fruitless aitempt to 
explain the rule of three, if he had a cane in his hand. The 
valap of a public school system is that it controls the master in 
these critical conjunctures of his pedagogic life. A private 
school is an Oriental despotism. A public school is a con- 
stitutional government. In the latter, the head-master must 
take counsel with his peers, and be guided by the tradi- 
tional customs his predecessors have y eae In the 
former, the despot retires into his monogamous seraglio, 
consisting of his wife, his five daughters, and the boys’ 
maid, and issues whatever firmans such a condensation of 
female wisdom may dictate. Of course the school enjoys 
all the benefits of a Sultana régime. There never was 
female government yet in which ferocity did not alternate 
with favouritism. In any private school in which the master 
is blessed with daughters, the Whole Duty of Boy may be 
summed up in the maxim—cultivate the young ladies. The 
engaging little innocent who shall do this with tact is sure to 
have his reward. He will be allowed to come down occa- 
sionally to dessert, his or a into the sugar-basin will be 
overlooked, and though all visitors will be told that he 
is “so clever,” yet he will be excused from the intellectual 
labours of the multiplication-table on the plea of delicate 
health. But let him be uncouth and inapt to charm the 
female heart, and he will soon discover that there are two very 
different interpretations of “‘ the comforts of a home joined to the 
affection of a mother” which his parents were attracted by in the 
advertisement. No dessert or evening pettings in the drawing- 
room for him. If his fond won have tried to break the sorrows 
of parting by a box from Fortnum and Mason’s, he will be re- 
minded that his stomach is weak; and his enjoyment of his dainties 
will be confined to looking on them for the last time as they are 
going into the dining-room, never to return, on the night of a 
clerical party. Possibly, in the course of the evening, he may 
trace their melancholy tate by detecting a bordering of jam around 
his more fascinating rival’s pon If his aunt has given him a 
half-sovereign, the mistress will promise to keep it safe for him ; 
and will then send him with successive fragments of it to missionary 
meetings till it is exhausted, giving him alecture upon Christian 
charity if he looks glum. And if, irritated by these demonstra- 
tions of motherly affection, he commits some open infraction of 
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the law, he will be summarily handed over to the secular arm, 
and despatched with a ferocity wholly unknown to the limited 
monarchies of Eton and Harrow. Of course this Asiatic govern- 
ment has an Asiatic influence on the characters of the boys. 
Those who are in favour become mean tricky flatterers, currying 
favour by telling tales, talking good on Sundays, and explaining 
the state of their consciences to their feminine confessors. Those 
who are out of favour are solemnly told that they are “a savour 
of death unto death,” and they accept the fact that they are 
moral outcasts— ily doing and saying every kind of wicked- 
ness they can think of, in order to show their manliness and 
their independence of “ the girls.” Pious mothers who send their 
sons to be under the care of dear Mrs. So-and-so, because*they 
are afraid just yet to expose them to the corruptions of a public 
school, have no conception of the intensity of the corruption that 
will eat its way into any private school that is to any extent ex- 
posed to the misgovernment of women. We have heard men, 
whose profession has forced them to spend their lives in seeing 
the worst of human nature, say that they have never anywhere 
heard so much evil as they have heard at a private school. Of 
course, public schools are far from being Edens, for the school- 
boy mind has not yet contrived to disabuse itself of its ingrained 
belief in the affinity between manliness and vice. But the free 
atmosphere of a public school, the traditional spirit of honour 
that hangs about it, and the genuine experience of life that it 
gives, are so many antidotes to the poison—antidotes which are 
not within the reach of the academy by the sea-side, or the dozen 
pupils in the pretty rural parsonage. 

These considerations will go very little way to move the 
maternal mind. The fond mother who looks upon a public 
school as a sort of Inquisition, in which the principal employment 
of the elder boys is to devise ingenious methods of roasting the 

ounger ones alive, will never be brought to believe that her 
ittle treasure can be unhappy in some romantic retreat of white- 
neckclothed, clean-shaven sanctity. There can be nothing 
wrong in Mr. X., who preaches such delightful sermons, or in 
Mrs. X., who is such a kind motherly sort of woman, or in the 

retty Miss Xs., who are always knitting woollen socks for the 
Fittle boys in Abyssinia. That well-meaning folly and ignorance 
are, on the whole, rather more noxious than ill-meaning sagacity, 
is an ethical truth which tender mothers can hardly be expected 
to understand. But they will be able to understand that a boy 
has been flogged to death; and though this melancholy event 
really bears on only a small portion of the evils of the system, 
it may yet, in spite of logic, have the salutary effect of inspiring 
them with a reasonable, though unreasoning, horror of private 
schools. 


COUNT CAVOUR AND ITALY. 


Ut to this point there has been nothing but unanimi 
throughout the length and breadth of Northern Italy. 1t 
is not that no differences of sentiment or opinion have existed. 
They have no doubt been there, but they have been kept in 
abeyance. The paramount interest of foreign politics has for the 
time swallowed up all minor considerations. While Italy was, 
on the one hand, still threatened by her late masters, and ham- 
red on the other by an oppressive sense of the gratitude due to 
er late deliverers, there couldbe but one party—the Italian party. 
The late elections were a kind of European manifesto. The 
roved how deeply rooted was the conviction that Italy’s first 
Saty was to become a nation. Compared with this, all other 
matters sank into relative insignificance. Count Cavour’s policy, 
so full of genius and moderation, has deserved the gratitude 
and confidence of all Italians. But it was not from mere gratitude 
that Milan and Bologna supported him as warmly as he 
was supported in Piedmont itself—that men as known and 
bat as Carlo Cattaneo found a difficulty in commanding 
the suffrages of their own municipalities—and that little 
was required from a candidate beyond an avowal of his 
sincere adhesion to the Piedmontese programme. The reason of 
this universal concord was, that three months ago the name of 
Cavour was identified with the principle of Italian unity. That prin- 
ciple has now triumphed—the annexation of the provinces, whose 
fate so long hung upon a diplomatic thread, may be regarded as 
accomplished. Henceforward Count Cavour’s position becomes 
one of difficulty. It is true that his conduct upon the Savoy 
uestion has not practically damaged him in the eyes of the 
mbards, the Tuscans, and the Romagnols, though it may have 
alienated somewhat his admirers in England, as well as the 
extreme left of the Representative Assembly and the populace 
at Turin. But it is probable that the Italians generally, under- 
rating the dangers and overrating the strength of their situation, 
are inclined to be more aggressive in their foreign policy than is 
consistent with strict prudence. Count Cavour is a diplomatist 
as well as an Italian, and is aware of perils which the sanguine 
advocates of an adventurous policy either do not see, or do not 
rightly estimate. As a statesman, he has not only to satisfy his 
countrymen, but to secure the co-operation of Europe. He cannot 
without extreme danger go too fast for France, and he seems 
likely to go too slow to please a considerable party in Italy. 

The quiet, the order, and the self-control by which, for the 
last twelve months, the Italians have won upon the admiration of 
the world, ought not to mislead us as to their intentions. Those 
who imagine that no fiery purpose lurks under so calm an 
exterior are much mistaken. Italy is biding her time, but she 


has not relinquished her deliberate resolve, though she consents, 
from stress of circumstances, to postpone its execution. One 
thought has been ever present to each Italian of the North, hidden 
under the temporary mask of political sobriety—the thought of 
Venice. It is impossible to realize from mere description the 
burning animosity which fills them at the reflection that one of 
Italy’s fairest provinces is still subject to a tyranny the full 
horrors of which are little known in England. The sight of the 
crowds of exiles who for some time have been pressing into the 
chief towns of Central Italy from beyond the othe tales of 
foreign oppression, unhappily too authentic—and the thought 
that Austria is avenging upon Venice her military and diplomatic 
losses of last year, have raised feelings of exasperation and defiance 
to a pitch which only those who have witnessed it can appreciate. 
The masses of Northern Italy aresimply waiting to bestrongenough 
to interfere ; and a Neapolitan oncbhion is regarded by them as 
a necessary preliminary to the liberation of Venetia. They little 
comprehend—what the Piedmontese Government comprehends 
sufficientiy—all the diplomatic embarrassment which may follow 
upon an outbreak at this moment in the Two Sicilies. On the 
other hand, the Cavour Cabinet possibly considers the rising 
which has lately taken place as a political contretemps. For 
some time past, if report speaks truth, its efforts have been 
directed towards calming the agitation at Naples; and though it 
may please part of the French press, and even the ultra-Catholic 
journalists of Genoa, to hint that Sardinian influence has fomented 
the Sicilian revolt, the evidence, on the whole, seems to slow 
that Count Cavour is disposed to disavow any intention of sup- 
porting a movement he may perhaps regard as premature. He 
will have some trouble to -—— the new Kingdom from being 
officially compromised. It will be still harder to persuade 
Italians, especially should the rebellion be in danger of bein 
oe eb. to sit still and look on while a conflict for liberty onl 
independence is being won or lost before their very eyes. 


If the proclamation recently circulated in Sicily be, as it 
probably is, authentic, Mazzini has renounced his revolutionary 
views, and given in his allegiance to the crown of Piedmont. 
This unexpected adhesion does not lighten the perils of Count 
Cavour’s position. Hitherto completely isolated, the party of 
Mazzini have had, these twelve months past, absolutely no 
weight at all. Italy had been fully convinced that, in order to 
become Italian, she must first resolve to become Piedmontese. 
So long as the ultra-revolutio faction held aloof in dudgeon. 
they effectually cut themselves off from any influence they might 
otherwise have exercised over national politics. One by one, 
however, they come dropping in. General Garibaldi was the first 
to acknowledge that the hopes of Italy centre in Sardinia. Last 
of all the arch-conspirator himself has recognised the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing theoretical views, with respect to forms 
of government, to political emergency, and is no longer 
at variance with popular opinion. Such a man, we may be sure, 
has no notion of ageey | inactive. It can only be to 
gain strength that he acts thus. Henceforward the throne of 
Victor Emmanuel is, if — even more secure. But the 
Cavour Cabinet will find that the extreme revolutionary party 
does not become less formidable to a Ministry because it 
acknowledges the Constitution of the country. Some six months 
ago, had Piedmont shown signs of wavering in her policy, the 
party of Mazzini might have had a chance of supplanting the 
partisans of Victor Emmanuel in popular estimation. Now that 
all are agreed to serve the House of Savoy, Count Cavour is the 
person whose power will be imperilled. No stone will be left 
unturned to induce him to adopt a hazardous line of foreign 
policy, or to oust him from his present post should he hesitate 
to do so. 

The first important symptom of a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Ministry and the of the 
extreme Left came to us in the news of the repeated discussions 
on the question of Savoy and Nice. Since then, the breach has 
become wider, and General Garibaldi has departed for the coast 
either of South Italy or of Sicily. It was possible from the first 
that this remarkable soldier should take some such step, and how- 
ever much we may regret his determination, we cannot but confess 
that it is consistent with his known opinions. Contrary to all his 
wishes, he has remained inactive for the last year, and chival- 
rously foregone, on more than one occasion, his personal likings 
in deference to the will of his sovereign. But the annexation of 
Nice to the French empire weakened, if it did not destroy, his 
devotion tothe Cavour Cabinet. He has now completely broken 
with them, and severed his policy from theirs. Accordingly we 
may assume the truth of the report that he has thrown up his 
rank in the Piedmontese army. He is naturally a favourite with 
the people in all parts of the North, and if it were not for the 
reputation of Count Cavour and the confidence reposed in his 
ability and patriotism, we might have looked for disquieting 
demonstrations in many of the towns. Fortunately, the Italian 
press appears, with but few exceptions, to have spoken on the 
subject of the contemplated expedition with moderation and pru- 
dence. But the excitement is only just beginning. It is difficult 
to say where it will stop, when once it is thoroughly aroused. 
Count Cavour’s anxiety and embarrassment must be consider- 
able. The General's rash but chivalrous step embroils the 
Cabinet abroad and at home at once. If they support him th 
are committed to a war with Naples, and possibly a rupture wi 
more important Powers still—if they disavow him, they are 
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exposed to odium in Italy. But as Cavour is the only states- 
man of real genius, with the ae of Ricasoli, that Italy 
possesses, it is to be hoped that a Ministerial crisis is impossible. 

Another post will probably bring us news as to the spot selected 
by General Garibaldi for his descent. As yet we do not know cer- 
tainly whether his little fleet is bound for Sicily or for Calabria. 
In either case his pein will go some way towards se- 
curing the success of the revolution. It has been a common 
saying in Italy all through the spring, that he had only 
to send his cloak and boots to Naples in order to shake the 
House of the Bourbons. But the difficulties of the situation will 
not be the least diminished, even should Sicily make herself in- 
dependent. The Piedmontese Government are well aware of the 
fact, and are possibly as anxious to see a liberal Constitution and 
a new foreign policy inaugurated at Naples as even that the 
Two Sicilies should dethrone their present monarch and clamour 
for annexation to Sardinia. It is by no means desirable 
that Piedmont should be mixed up in a Neapolitan civil war. 
Already a portion of the Paris press appears desirous of fixing 
upon her the responsibility of what has taken place. As the 
guns and material for the enterprise are said to have come from 
England, the French Imperialist journals—naturally disbelievers 
in Siiahestglinder-aih, have the opportunity of repeating 
their ignorant criticisms on theSicilian sympathies of this country. 
England will not, however, be deterred by any absurd delicacy 
from proclaiming her sympathy with an ill-governed and op- 
pressed people. It is unfortunate, in a diplomatic point of view, 
that General Garibaldi should have sailed to assist the insubor- 
dinate subjects of a despot with whom his own sovereign is at 
peace. But there can only be a single opinion as to the courage 
and generosity of his conduct; and there can be only one wish 
as to the result of a conflict between Sicily and her oppressor. 


BACCHUS AND BARLEYCORN. 


T is often a sufficient vindication of a measure to contrast 
the arguments urged against it. By knocking the heads of 
your opponents together you effectually dispose of them. Trouble 
is saved to England if France and Austria shoot in each other’s 
mouth, and you save your ammunition if your foes blow each 
other to pieces. Mr. Gladstone’s Wine Bill is adequately 
defended by letting Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Henley wrangle in con- 
tradictory confutations ; and a measure, which at one and the 
same time is condemned for not being free enough for free- 
trade, and also for destroying vested interests—as encou- 
raging drunkenness, and ruining all the public-houses and 
gin-shops in England—may be left to stand because there 
is no self-supporting argument against it. As, by a sort of 
general assent, the point of discussion raised the other night was 
whether the Bill encourages temperance or drunkenness, we must 
say something on this matter. Now, in fact, the Bill has for 
its object neither sobriety nor its opposite, and so far it is 
right. The cardinal virtues are not an object of Parliamentary 
legislation, nor are the opposite vices within the range of statu- 
tory prohibition. The apprehension of encouraging a new na- 
dasah toate for strong drink has an amiable and pretty look ; but 
it is enough to say that if we are to discourage—still more, if we 
are to prevent—drunkenness, this end is not to be attained by 
maintaining the existing licenses and the existing system of 
public-houses. As Mr. Gladstone’s measure does not pretend 
to take off the tax upon gin, or to suppress the present race of 
licensed victuallers—as it leaves the “ reat ” and the “ Red 
Lion” intact, and neither lowers the tax upon distillers nor in- 
creases it—the whole question of public morality is just where it 
was. What Mr. Gladstone says is, that there exists a great want 
in middle-class life for the opportunities of cheap refreshment; and 
as no human being supposes that cabmen will increase the extant 
amount of intoxication by drinking three bottles of St. Julien 
per diem, or that they are at all likely to exchange Hodge’s cordial 
for thin potations of Bordeaux—or that they will be, if they ever 
take to small wine, one bit the worse physically or morally by 
the substitution of oceans of claret for rivers of aleoohol—we may 
dismiss nine-tenths of Monday night’s debate. The Refreshment 
Houses Bill will neither elevate nor depress the general moral 
standard. We are by no means so sanguine as to suppose that it 
will decrease the sale of gin. If it did, we should sincerely rejoice; 
but where there is drunkenness there will be drunkenness still. 
There is, we are convinced, only a certain possible amount of 
wages to be wasted on the means of intoxication by the working 
classes. That amount is already at a maximum ; and it would be a 
great blessing could the coalheavers be made to exchange the 
pewter quartern for the wine glass, because, even if drunken- 
ness on French wines were a possibility, we would rather 
have the airy intoxication of claret than the sodden brutality of 
gin. But we have no hopes of this. What we want is not to 
reform British drunkenness, which this Bill does not profess 
to do, but only to be enabled to get our meat and drink 
together, and not to be compelled, whether in our own persons or 
those of our wives and daughters, either to have recourse to 
the public-house bar for a seed biscuit and a glass of brandy-and- 
water, or to put up with the traditional buns and Banbury cakes 
washed down with acidulous pop. There is a recognised com- 
mercial and social want—we want a cheap and wholesome meal. 
Where we eat, there would we drink. We do not like the public- 
house in which the ha’po’rth of bread is scarcely to be had 


without the shillingsworth of alcohol, and the existing pastry- 
cook is behind the age. This is what Mr. Gladstone’s Bil pro- 
poses to remedy. It is a boon to the middle classes. It addresses 
those whose vice is not drunkenness, and it offers a convenience 
and meets a want in a sphere where temptations to drunkenness 
are diminishing, and which this Bill will not increase. 


Mr. Ayrton objects to the Bill because it lays a tax upon 
shopkeepers. He says you must either tax all shops or none. 
But the existing public-house is a shop; and Mr. Ayrton pru- 
dently declines to say whether he would abandon the publican’s 
license, or compel a milliner to go to the Inland Revenue Office. 
No doubt his sympathies are with the untaxed shopkeepers in 

eneral, and with untaxed victuallers in particular ; and we there- 
ore leave him to settle the question with Mr. Liddell, who is so 
convinced that the tendency of the measure is to facilitate and 
encourage drunkenness, that his complaint is that it imposes too 
light a duty on drink. Or we mayas well leave Mr. Ayrton to settle 
the question with himself, and to reconcile, as only the member 
for the Tower Hamlets can do it, his implied recommendation of 
untaxed public-houses with his gnomic saying that “the only 
way to promote temperance is to diminish the facilities for 
drinking.” But what is most curious is the complex argument 
that the Bill will at one and at the same time offer a premium 
to drunkenness, because it will add to the existing means 
for indulging in strong drink by opening up new channels 
for the Satanic flood, and will also interfere with vested 
interests. Mr. Scully says there are very nice tea-houses 
at Greenwich which will be utterly ruined by the wine-houses, 
and very comfortable eating-houses at every two hundred yards 
in Oxford-street, every one of which will go into the Gazette. 
And, add the licensed victuallers, there are very choice gin-shops 
at the corner of every street, in which are invested sixty, or as it 
is now said, fifty millions, and each and all of which are the 
chosen homes and sacred retreats of the domestic virtues of 
purity, temperance, and chastity. Our experience of the 
Greenwich tea-shops does not range beyond the solicitations for 
indulging in hot water and shrimps which salute us on those 
happy occasions when the Thames is at its most stinking and 
whitebait at their most delicate zenith; but we confess that they 
are not so inviting that their suppression would be a national 
calamity. It is possible, we think, that a Bucklersbury slap- 
bang might be capable of improvement; and a hint from the 
Palais Royal and the traiteurs of the Paris quays would not be 
altogether lost on the elegant and refined retreshment rooms 
which surround, say, the British Museum or the Haymarket. 


But all this is as nothing to the arguments that we should both 
keep things as they are, and upset the existing system. Mary- 
lebone and the Tower Hamlets have met together—the tee- 
totallers and the licensed victuallers have kissed each other. 
Mr. Ayrton and Mr. James lead a combined assault in the 
interest of the Band of Hope and the Vials of Despair; and the 
Scriptural paradox is realized that from the same fountain flow 
bitter water and sweet. The Bill is a bad Bill, say Mr. Gough 
and Exeter Hall; and so say Mr. Buxton and Mr. Hodges. 
The Bill will encourage profligacy, and wili make conveniences 
for assignations—which might be a praiseworthy objection, did it 
not come from the patrons of institutions, many of which are, to 
say the least, the very reverse of schools of virtue. Then, again, 
the Bill will throw a vast amount of odious interference, and a re- 
sponsibility impossible to discharge, upon the local magistrates, 
which is Mr. Henley’s complaint—an objection which need only be 
confronted by the pious solicitude of the landlords, who are afraid 
that our wives will be drunk in the backshops, while our daughters 
are dishonoured in the garret in the new temples of Cythera, in 
which the police are powerless, and Jaw winks jocularly in a 
Comus riot surrounded by Satyrs, Silenus, and Social Evils. Mr. 
Henley is afraid that Mr. Gladstone wishes to introduce the 
spy system into chandlers’ shops, and protests against the 
establishment of a centralizing despotism ; while the memorial 
of the Licensed Victuallers argues that the new wine houses 
will escape the police regulations to which the publicans are 
forced to submit. 

It is some, though a melancholy, satisfaction to know our 
blessings even at the very moment of their extinction. The sight 
of even the departing angels of Sobriety and Chastity is a joy 
and gladness, even though our first glimpse of the Divine pre- 
sence is the last. So it is with all human things—we never know 
our true geo till it is taken from us. It is only through the 
hardness of our heart that we did not know our privileges in 
the British public-house. Now that, according to Mr. Edwin 
James, the “ Red Lion” is about to retire into private life, and 
Mr. Homer is about to exchange the bar bibulous for the bar 
forensic, it is with a saddened spirit that we survey the glories 
of the past and that alliance between the church and the tap-tub 
which is now about to be dissolved. The prophets have been 
hidden, but they have raised their witness before a careless 
and unappreciating generation. The publicans have been 
preachers of righteousness; but the world has not listened to 
the eloquent voices crying from the public houses. It is at 
midnight and in the flaring gaslight, in the congregation of 
magsmen and dashing Cyprians, that virtue has been crying 
aloud in the streets, and that religion has been dealing out 
tracts and blue ruin—the spirituous and spiritual compound 
which ought to have made us a godly generation. It is all 
a mistake to believe that the curse of the country is drunken- 
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ness—our brewers are the apostles of temperance: Mr. 
Buxton declares that his only interest is to encourage the poor 
man not to be led away by the dangerous solicitations of treble 
stout and vatted porter. It is a delusion to suppose that 
drunkenness is a national vice. The publicans assure us that their 
vocation has been all along to check the sale of strong liquors ; 
and can we presume to say that they do not understand their own 
business, or the duties and responsibilities of their most religious 
and virtuous calling 


A BAD BUSINESS. 


A CORRESPONDENCE just published throws a light most 
unpleasantly powerful on a very disagreeable subject. 
Cabinet pictures—especially when Lord John Russell is a pro- 
minent figure—are of that class which, we are told, amat obscu- 
rum. Andifever one was exhibited which craved a decent gloom, 
it is that which Lord — has most unkindly exposed to the 
glare of publicity. It had hitherto been viewed by the vulgar 
eye ata Setunos which concealed its most hideous deformities, 
though political connoisseurs have long been familiar with all 
its offensive details. Now the full light of Parliament and the 
press is turned upon the picture; and very ugly is the con- 
sequent revelation. 
his unwelcome intrusion of light on acts which had Scrip- 
tural warrant for their preference of darkness was provoked by one 
of those taunts which, in the present confusion of party ties and 
political opinions, are so easily launched and so hardly repelled. 
A member of the Government, by way of reply to Lord Grey’s 
severe criticism of their Reform Bull, reminded him that he had 
himself sat in the Cabinet that first reopened the question. So 
many rash—not to say dishonest— pledges have of late years been 
iven by every party chief, and accepted in silence by his 
| nes that there is scarcely a single statesman of eminence 
who would not, were he to speak, his mind as frankly as Lord 
Grey now does, be liable to much heavier charges on the score 
of inconsistency. It is not possible for every statesman to insist 
on retiring whenever a measure of which he disapproves is 
adopted by a majority of his colleagues. The consequences of 
breaking up an Administration on any given question may or 
may not be worse than those of acquiescing in their wrong 
decision thereupon ; and the mere fact of haying belonged to the 
Cabinet which introduced the question of a new Reform Bill 
eight years ago could not by itself be held to deprive a 
statesman of his right now to object to ill-advised consti- 
tutional change. ut, as everybody knew, there was 
another answer at hand; and Lord Grey had obtained 
the Queen’s permission to give it. he first pledge 
of a further reduction of the franchise had, he said, been given 
by Lord John Russell without consulting his colleagues. And 
he himself would, on the introduction of the Reform Bill in 1852, 
have desired to resign, had not the circumstances in which he 
was then placed been such that resignation would have inevitably 
worn the appearance of cowardice and desertion. Such was 
the purport of the abridged ae * which appeared next 
morning in the newspapers. Mr. Walpole soon afterwards 
uoted it in the other House, and quoted it wrongly—aflirming 
e occasion of the unauthorized pledge to have been Mr. Locke 
King’s motion in 1851. ‘It is not true,” said Lord John. Mr. 
Walpole offered to give way for an explanation; but none was 
forthcoming. Lord wl took up the challenge, and the result 
been seen in the correspondence published by the Times 
on Thursday, which contains the whole history of the matter. 
In 1848 and 1849, Mr. Hume brought forward the question of 
the suffrage ; and in opposing him, Lord John Russell expressed 
himself in favour of a reduction of the qualification. This was the 
occasion on which he committed himself without consulting his 
colleagues—an unwarrantable proceeding on his part, and an 
affront which they would have had a perfect right to resent by 
resignation. They took a course, doubtful with any leader, most 
dangerous with one so utterly untrustworthy as Lord John. 
They remained with their chief, while they in private repudiated 
his pledges. “I and some other members of the Cabinet,” 
writes Lord Grey, ‘declared that we were not to be considered 
bound by the reasons you might assign in the House of Commons 
for your conduct; that we held ourselves quite free for the 
future, but were content to remain in the Administration for the 
present as there was no difference between us as to the course 
to be taken by the Government !”"—Lord John himself admitting 
that for the time nothing need be done. Under such circum- 
stances, a man of delicate conscience and scrupulous regard for 
the rights of others would have abstained from involving his 
dissentient colleagues further in pledges which they disapproved. 
But the late leader of the Whigs is not a man troubled with 
many scruples, as his comrades under Lord Melbourne should 
have known; nor could they reasonably expect him to be more 
chary of their reputation than he has ever been of his own. 
Knowing his advantage, he pursued his own course; and when, 
after the defeat on Mr. Locke King’s motion, Lord Derby refused 
office and they resumed it, the Whig Ministers were, or thought 
themselves obliged to allow their reckless Premier to drag them, 
one and all, into the mire of the new Reform Bill. Lord Gre 
found himself in a very perplexing dilemma—a warning to 
those who think it possible to touch pitch and not be defiled, to 
co-operate with an incurable intriguer and not find their own 


more or less involved in his disgrace. The Ministry 


evidently tottered to its fall. The Reform Bill was its last cou- 
vulsive struggle for existence. Heavy batteries were in position 
against it; and the Colonial Office was the point selected for the 
severest attack. In this situation it seemed impossible for Lord 
Grey to desert his imperilled post, and to quit a captain 
who was evidently determined, if he could, to bring down the 
Constitution in his fall. rd Grey made his election. He 
did not do as his chief would have done, and did, in 
1855, with much less reason. He stood by his leader and su 
pressed his opinions. Had he done no more it would be difficuit 
to blame him. But in this correspondence, we are sorry to be re- 
minded that he did more. The best part of Lord John’s case is 
the fact that his former colleague was more loyal to him than he 
ought to have been. In the last hours of the Whig Cabinet, its 
Colonial Secretary was called upon to defend the Reform Bill 
in the Upper House. The spirit of official loyalty and honour 
which induced him to do this as he did it, is a bright feature in 
his character ; and it is a quality now unhappily rare among states- 
men. But on this occasion it led him into an error which cannot be 
overlooked, and induced him, in the Ministerial advocate, to for- 
get the statesman responsible to his country. In his anxiety to 
do his duty toa disagreeable brief and an unscrupulous client, he 
overstepped the licence of the pleader’s function, and formally 
asserted his own belief in the innocence of his client and the 
goodness of his cause. ‘‘ Had Lord John Russell taken a different 
line, would there not have been a very different disposition 
on the part of the people of this country with regard to changes 
in the Reform Act, far less temperate than those now about to be 
roposed? I freely believe there would. And I say this 
lodane I think it is a justification of the line my noble friend 
pursued, and in which his colleagues joined.” is self-identi- 
fication with a bad cause—this “justification” of an unjustifiable 
act—was at least a grave imprudence; and Lord John Russell 
has availed himself of it to repay his too zealous defender as the 
advocates of such a client must always expect to be repaid. 
Nothing could well be more ing to the character of a 

public man than the which Lord John Russell plays, from 
first to last, in this discreditable history. The speech which 
committed his Government—without consultation with his col- 
leagues, and against the judgment of ve them, if not of all— 
to the most important step that a Government can take, 
the proposal of alterations in the fundamental institutions 
of the country, was a breach of duty almost too great 
to find pardon even under the lax morality which prevails 
in political life. His whole subsequent conduct on the 
subject has been of a similar character; and the taint of 
his original dishonesty seems ever since to have infected the 
whole topic of Reform, by whichever side of the House it has 
been handled. His contradictions to Mr. Walpole, and his 
neglect to take the offered opportunity of explanation in the 
House, look ugly enough, when we find how small was the error 
to which the contradiction really applied. And his letter to Lord 
Grey is one which only Lord John Russell or Mr. Pecksniff 
could have written, so redolent is it of the spirit of those two 
worthies. The temper which allows a flat contradiction to “ fall 
to the ground,” but will not retract it—the non mi ricordo which 
is his excuse for declining to recal what his own Cabinet thought 
and said of his behaviour—the sneering refusal to ask the 
Queen's permission to make a counter-statement concerning that 
of which he “has no recollection”—the clear remembrance of 
the “very strong language” used at the same time against his 
colleague—the querulous complaint that “accusations were 
hoarded against me to be used twelve years afterwards’—and 
the triumphant malice with which his colleague’s too generous 
support is turned against him, combine in true Pecksniffian 
proportions feminine spite with the injured saintliness of 
one whom detection cannot shame. Complaints have been 
often heard of late that the honour of English statesmen 
is waxing dim—that they are shuffling politicians, untrust- 
worthy colleagues, unreliable as men of their word. This cor- 
respondence will not tend to allay these murmurs ; while it does 
remind us that noliving man has done so much to lower the tone 
and degrade the character of English public life as has the present 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


THE LEAVINGS OF THE BUDGET. 


ie holiday time of Reform is over at last. The merry- 
making of the Parliamentary carnival has lasted long 
enough, and the mirth-loving M.P.’s must gird themselves to the 
austere penance of Estimates and Ways and Means. No more 
jovial count-outs—no more troops of ‘ young Conservatives” 
flattening Mr. Bright in the , be through which his 
patriotism pants to pass—-no more laughing at the anxious faces 
of little hurrying Reformers, wishing little legs were longer so as 
to save a little Bill. Senators must forget that they have watched 
with glee a demagogue’s grimaces under the missiles of a six 
nights’ pillory—that they have rapturously cheered Lytton’s 
gorgeous eloquence and Gregory's polished invective—or that 
they have beguiled their weary hours in poking fun at the 
Aladdin who is hawking about new constitutions in exchange for 
old. There is plenty of dreary work for them to do, and ve 

little credit to reap. They have to dig deeper and deeper sti 

the huge chasm of deficit which Mr. Gladstone is to show his 
skill in filling up next year, possibly after the fashion of the 
valiant Curtius. They have to sit by while the great problem 
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is being settled, whether Mr. Ayrton, inspirited by beer, can talk 
out Mr. Gladstone—or whether Mr. Gladstone, enthusiastic in 
the cause of wine, can sit out Mr. Ayrton. And, lastly, they have 
to attend, in decorous grief, at the > ett of Sir R. Bethell’s 
law reforms, which, like the obsequies of the Syrian Adonis, are 
celebrated once a year. . 

The House has settled down into its normal condition, which 
may be shortly described as Gladstone against all comers. The 
enemies on his flank are at least as active, if not as numerous, as 
the enemies in his front, and are repelled with blows as hearty 
and as well directed. But the fight must be a disheartening one 
for the champion, for it is all victory and very little success. 
Numbers tell in these lengthy contests. He is like a policeman 
contending with a swarm of street boys. It is no good to him 
that he is a match for any six of them alone. No sooner is he 
off, with truncheon uplifted, in pursuit of any single dirty urchin, 
than a crowd of equally dirty urchins from the other direction 
are hallooing at his heels and pelting him with dirt, which he has 
not time to throw back, and a good deal of which is pretty sure 
to stick. Unfortunately, he departs from the model of the 
assailed policeman in the ease with which he can be pelted 
into a passion. His temper is, it is true, a little better than 
it was before Easter, when the mildest expression of dissent 
from some of his startling paradoxes was sufficient to draw 
down a grandiose rebuke in the style of Mr. Pecksniff. It 
is as well that he should train his temper to the difficult duty 
of taking as well as giving, for he will have to sustain, before long, 
rude assaults both upon his policy and his position. His popu- 
larity in the House of Commons has sadly ebbed since the be- 
ginning of the session. No reputation can stand the strain of 
eulogies from Bright. That worthy agitator’s position in public 
estimation has been sensibly changed since Napoleon III. and 
Mr. Potter have assumed so prominent a place in the alarms of 
the nation. People have always looked upon him as politicall 
mad; but there are two very different frames of mind in whic 
insanity may be regarded, according to whether you fear it or 
only despise it. You speak fair and nod good-humouredly to 
the daft old village — but you raise the population to hunt 
down a mad dog. The dread of invasion and the dread of con- 
fiscation are rapidly raising the mad dog cry against Mr. Bright ; 
and unfortunately Gladstone and Bright is becoming as familiar 
a formula as Cobden and Bright used to be in former times. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone is only approximating to Mr. Bright for the 
purpose of converting him to a better way ; but if he will insist 
on undertaking the conversion of bad characters, he had better 
not be seen consorting with them in public. 


The first financial round came off on Friday night. Poor Mr. 
Sheridan was an easy and inglorious conquest. He is always inte- 
resting—not for his own peculiar merits, though he is an easy 
and fluent speaker, but as a zoological curiosity. He is the solitary 
surviving specimen of the mule which that ingenious political 
foncier, Mr. Disraeli, hoped to breed by crossing the Radical and 
the Tory. And even he is only the fortuitous result of a reaction 
upon a more common hybrid—despotic Whiggery. Lord Ward 
was the reputed patron of the borough of Dudley ; but, misled by 
that once autocratic title, he tried to enjoy it in the high-handed 
fashion of Lord Hertford’s days, and, with his earldom full in 
view, cashiered his member for joining in the China vote. The 
borough rebelled ; Tories and Radicals coalesced ; and Mr. Sheri- 
dan holds by the tenure of their joint indignation against Lord 
Ward's overbearing interference. His ambiguous origin showed 
itself in his speech—his argument consisting of alternate layers of 
sarcasms at the Budget and sentimental pity for the working 
man. But the House was too,much possessed by the 
prosaic dread of outrunning the constable to pay much 
regard either to sentiment or satire. It utterly declined 
to fill up the bitter cup of next year’s deficit by abandon- 
ing half a million of revenue on the strength of calculations 
which one blow from Mr. Gladstone shivered to atoms. The 
only remarkable incident of the motion was that the mover 
already attempted to employ the precedent of the paper duty to 
prove that an empty exchequer was no good plea against the de- 
mand for remission. Monday and Thursday were occupied by 
the remarkable effort of the virtuous publicans to rescue female 
sobriety from the dangerous lure of treaty claret. If Mr. 
Ayrton wishes to master the case of his clients in all its details, 
we should recommend him to walk up the Haymarket or through 
Seven Dials some night after a debate, and he will then see 
innumerable proofs of what the publicans have done for female 
sobriety. These were not antagonists to give Mr. Gladstone 
much trouble on the second reading, for the race of publicans is 
so thoroughly detested by all ctable men that every one 
who dares to kick them does it witha will. But the metropolitan 
members, though, like the empire of Russia, they are not worth 
much ina pitched battle, are made impenetrable to attack by their 
vast and yap Bem sterility. The invading force must march 
for many a day through bleak and barren steppes of verbiage 
before it can strike a decisive blow. In an assembly which will 
not sit when grouse may be shot, the most effective opposition is 
infinite discussion. ith Tuesday, however, came a conflict 
which tried Mr. Gladstone’s mettle to the uttermost. The 
repeal of the paper duty is Mr. Bright’s pet project,and therefore 
has been the dead weight of the Budget lalong. In March, Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal efforts carried it by a majority of fifty- 
three—in May, it barely passes by the narrow majority of nine. 


The difference between the two numbers is the measure of the 
pace at which Mr. Gladstone’s popularity has melted away under 
the growing conviction that he is a disciple of Mr. Bright’s. 
The division list indicated this change of feeling even less strong] 
than the silent attention with which his s h was received, 
the ominous silence of a party too loyal to ot but too much 
disgusted to cheer. It was not, of course, that any considerable 
number of men wished to maintain the paper duty for its own 
sake; but it was the state of the banker’s book, the prospect of 
an indefinite expenditure and a dwindling income, mall the dread 
of having to cover by an ignominious loan the failures of heroic 
finance, that made wise and wary old stagers, like Lord Harry 
Vane and Mr. Ellice, stop as obstinately as Balaam’s ass, and 
refuse to be driven further along the fatal pathway. In vain 
Mr. Gladstone laid down the wildest doctrines of Ministerial 
autocracy with more than his usual imperiousness of tone; he 
could only catch a thin apology for a cheer from the distant 
corner in which Mr. Bright's young men do congregate. 
He owed more that night to Mr. Disraeli’s blunders than 
to his own rhetoric. It being acase in which the prospects of the 
division depended on the impartiality and independence of the 
moderate Liberals who hold the balance of the House, Mr. 
Disraeli seized the occasion for delivering a slashing party 
philippic, which at once took the question out of the domain of 
calm reasoning, and turned it intoa party challenge. There are 
plenty of combative spirits ready to take up a gauntlet so 
thrown down ; and it is likely enough that the doubting men 
who, though they reasoned like Mr. Ellice, could not bring them- 
selves after that speech to vote like Mr. Disraeli, were numerous 
enough to have turned the division. It was as well that it should 
be so; for, considering the materials from which we have to 
choose, the gloom that is thickening around us would not be 
brightened by a change of Ministry. 

The close struggle did notclose without its comic episode—a 
new illustration of the vanity of human resolves. Mr. Ingram, 
member for Boston, and proprietor of: a well-known newspaper, 
was naturally keen on the repeal of the paper duties. The 
division which should pass it through the House of Commons 
was to him the great division of the year. He came down 
early, and ensconced himself in a back bench to listen to so 
important a debate. Unfortunately, the debate was dull, or 
the interest of the subject was overpowering; but from one 
cause or another he sunk into a gentle slumber, and his mind 
wandered away to dreams of a pleasant paradise, where rags 
should be inexhaustible and excises aw be unknown. The 
thunders of debate—the Gladstone defiance and the Disraeli in- 
vective—passed harmless over his head. He was only roused by 
the noise of members rising for the division. Half awake, he 
looked up and saw before him the forms of Sir John Ramsden 
and Sir Charles Napier marching out into the lobby. It never 
entered his head that theirs could possibly be the wrong lobby ; 
and, led more by a gregarious instinct than by any act of rea- 
soning, he sleepily followed them. He walked along the lobby, 
he passed thiongh all the crowd, he mechanically gave his name 
to the division clerks, before he had recovered his senses suffi- 
ciently to cast a glance around him. When at last he did begin 
to look about, the first sight that met his startled eyes 
was the venerable form of Spooner. He stood aghast. Could 
Saul be among the prophets? He rubbed the rebellious 
organs, and looked again. Yes, it certainly was Spooner; 
and that was Malins standing behind Lim. Had the 
whole Conservative party been converted en masse, or— 
and the horrible reality flashed across him that he, the 
advanced Liberal, he, the owner of one of the largest newspapers 
in the world, was actually voting to retain the paper duty. With 
a yell of despair he ducked under the division desk, and made a 
bolt to cleave his way through the laughing crowd back to the 
entrance of the lobby before the fatal doors were shut. But the 
members round him were perfectly wide awake, and too much 
amused with the struggles of their prey to suffer him to escape. 
Then he began to try all the desperate expedients which members 
trapped inthis way are always foolish enough to attempt. They 
rush about like rats whose holes have been stopped up, trying 
every possible outlet and every possible hiding place—now 
dashing up stairs into the galleries, now into the washing-rooms, 
now into every kind of analogous retreat. But it is a vain ex- 
penditure of Ganity and wind; for unearthing these involunta 
converts is a favourite Parliamentary amusement, and there 1s 
always a posse of youthful partisans ready and delighted to give 
chase. d so it was with poor Mr. Ingram. In spite of all his 
efforts to hide his shameful lapse, he was forced to walk up in 
solitary dignity to the table, amid the jeers of a full House of 
friends and foes—there to make an embarrassed confession of his 
sins, and to see his vote solemnly recorded in favour of 
detested Paper Duty. 


LORD EBURY. 


S Lord Ebury thinks it a hardship to be compelled to pray 

in bad grammar, it is an equal hardship to the House of 
Lords to be forced to entertain a motion which smashes Priscian as 
well as wastes public time. The “ various exigency of times and 
oceasions,” to use his Lordship’s curious construction, has not 
been found suitable to the motion for a Royal Commission to pre- 
pare the Moor-Park Ritual. Lord Ebury’s discretion, “ being a 
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thing in its own nature indifferent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged ”—again to quote his own peculiar phraseology—has re- 
ceived a somewhat significant estimate at the hands of his noble 
brethren. Not one single Lord, spiritual or temporal, was found 
to stand by the successor of Cartwright and Baxter in an assembly 
which comprises the Bishop of Carlisle and Lords Portman and 
Teynham. His Lordship owes a defeat, as complete and humi- 
liating as ever attended an ill-timed Reformer, not only to the 
activity of the ten thousand clergy, who took him at his 
own word, but to himself. After the famous letter to the 


Times, in which he detailed his unhappy spiritual experience 
during the Good Friday services, an fairly owned that the 
prayers of the Church on its most solemn anniversary were a 
—— bore, it was too much to expect that anyb would 
be found to — that the Prayer Book should be altered because 
the young Masters Grosvenor gaped and yawned over the 


Gospel of the Passion, as well as over the Prayer for the High 
Court of Parliament. And as if this were not a sufficient 
test of his Lordship’s discretion, the information on ritual 
and ecclesiastical, and even political, matters which he displayed 
on Tuesday night was hardly such as to inspire much confi- 
dence in his capacity to reform the Church of whose history 
he displayed so much ignorance. By way of recommending his 
scheme to alter the Prayer Book, he observed that Lord Stanhope’s 
motion of 1858 “had curtailed the Prayer Book of no less 
than three considerable services”—the fact being that Lord Stan- 
hope moved, and the House consented, to address the Queen to 
recal the proclamation by which the Crown had from time to time 
added to the Prayer Book what was never any part of it, and which 
is not in the printed Sealed Book. Again, in reciting the history of 
the ecclesiastical troubles of the last three centuries, he made the 
remarkable, and “ curious if true,” discovery, that ‘the Noncon- 
formists and Romanists, joined together, gained from a Popish 
monarch the Act of Toleration” which the Statute Book so in- 
correctly sets down as 1 William and Mary, cap. 18. These 
are, however, but the personal infirmities of Lord Ebury. 
He is not, perhaps, much below the average of the large class of 

ple who talk of things which they do not understand ; but as 
1e happens to be the tool and instrument of those who know 
more and intend more than himself, it is just as well that 
the cause has fallen into hands so incapable, and management so 
injudicious, as his own. It might almost have been thought that 
Lord Ebury was, after all, as the phrase is, a Jesuit in disguise, 
and that he had been put up by the stiffest Conservatives of the 
country clergy to get the Revision question set at rest for the next 
fifty years. To rest the desirableness of change on the opinions 
of the clergy, and so to provoke a declaration against any change, 
in the shape of the most numerously signed document which ever 
emanated from the ministers of the Church of England—to write a 
circular to all the London churchwardens inviting suggestions of 
change, and to receive such replies (or, to use an Irishism, such an 
absence of replies), so blank that the topic was not adverted to— 
and then to write a letter such as his Easter homily, and to makea 
speech attributing the Toleration Act to James II., and referring 
to medical testimony to the effect that the Sunday morning service 
is injurious to health—such a collection of blunders could have 
only one result. We almost suspect a collusive suit, so badly was 
the case for revision recommended and argued. At any rate, 
such management of such a subject could not but fail. Not a 
voice was found to back the suggestion. Lord Ebury represents 
himself. 

It is no fault of ours if the question takes this personal 
aspect. If a man does not know the date of the Toleration 
Act, we more than question his capacity to reform the Church 
of England; and if he asserts that going to church on Good 
Friday is a weariness, we cannot but feel that his religions 
tastes are not a fair standard of the devotional exercises which 
other religious people have a right to. Lord Ebury has settled 
his own qualifications to be a religious leader. But when 
his Lordship comes to explain what he wants to be done in the 
way of revision, we have a right to say something more. Either 
he wants the Prayer Book substantially or only verbally altered. 
If substantially, what he means is simply to set up another Com- 
munion, which is not the Church of England, and then his pro- 
napere is one of the gravest importance. On the other hand, if 

e wants only verbal changes, then the game is not worth its 
candle-light. A Royal Commission to change “ which art in 
Heaven” to “who art in Heaven,” or to relieve us from the 
impiety of “worshipping” our wives, while we call Sir Peter 
Laurie the worshipful alderman, would be making Royal Com- 
missions very cheap. On the whole, we may, on literary grounds, 
congratulate ourselves that—grim and dusty as the Prayer Book 
of Cranmer and Ridley is—as we had an escape from that 
“ polishing ” of the Collects which was threatened by the “ ele- 
gant pen of Tillotson” in 1689, so we are now relieved from 
apprehensions of the fine scholarship which talks of prayers 
“alterable” in 1860. The issue to which Lord Ebury was 
pinned is this—that, if he alters at all, he must alter for some- 
thing ; and her Majesty’s Ministers and her Majesty’s,Bishops 
only reflect the judgment of common sense and the country, when 
they say, with the 10,000 clergy, that this is not the time for 
flinging into the seething-pot of ecclesiastical turmoil and social 
unsettlement the additional topic of heartburning and wrangling 
which altering the Prayer Book would involve. al Ebury re- 

lies, that this is always the answer. Times of peace do not pro- 
the ht of Go not the 


to be calmly and dispassionately dealt with ; but all times must be 
either days of Church slumber or Church fightings, and so no 
time is suitable. Perhaps so; and things must goon much as 
they are. If Seng do not like the Prayer Book, they are not 
compelled to listen to it, or to join in it—if they do like it, 
neither Lord Ebury nor the 480 clergymen who pull his 
strings have a right to deprive them of it. The 48o clergy- 
men may follow the example of the Norwich dignitary, 
who took fifty years to screw his courage to the sticking-place, 
and to throw away at last the orange which he had squeezed 
for half a century; and the long and the short of it is, 
that it is a question to be settled on pure Benthamite principles. 
As 480 are to 10,000, so is the Royal Commission to the status 
in quo. Those who don’t like it may leave it; and with those 
who do like it we have no right to interfere. If 10,000 clergy 
wanted a new Prayer Book, they would not need Lord Ebury’s 
help; and as they do not require a new church, they must 

only set down with that numerous class who know, if not when 
they are well off, at least what they are stupid enough to be 
content with. We should recommend to Lord Ebury to go on 
his way, like —— Reformers, pitying the poor imbecile 
bigots who don’t know their own interest or their own tastes; 
and as time seems to hang wearily on his hands, we would advise 
him to construct a Reformed Ritual for his own household, or 
to build a chapel, which there is no law on earth to prevent, 
and he can then hire a Levite who may be contented to shut 
the prayer-book when the boys, home for the holidays, begin 


to gape. 

fhe only pretence for altering the Prayer Book is the length of 
the services ; and, curiously enough, though there is ample pro- 
vision for remedying this evil by simply keeping separate services 
which were never intended to be joined, it turns out that even 
the attempts, few as they are, to omit the Litany on Sunday 
mornings, are nearly as distasteful to churchgoers generally as 
Mr. Bryan King’s chasubles. The fact is, that in ecclesiastical 
matters there is, and always must be, a general appreciation of 
the inutility of change, purely as change. Congregations do not 
like candlesticks and copes, because they are not accustomed to 
them—they do not like the omission of the Litany, because they 
are accustomed to the Litany. In neither case is the like or dislike 
settled upon reason or reflection; but change worries and distracts. 
Even that other most reasonable suggestion for shortening the 
service by shortening the sermon is not popular. The sermon may 
be— we fear we ought to say is, in most cases—dry and mono- 
tonous; but dryness and monotony are not generally distasteful. 
Nine people out of ten go to church to be soothed, and very 
first-rate sermons are in themselves a trial. Lord Ebury 
must know, for the very best of reasons, that even dulness 
has wd pape in the great economy of things. He himself has 
attained a good character and a certain reputation as one of the 
most well-meaning and respectable of peers—his goodness and his 
reputation and his fair name are all of the average quality. But 
then we remember that Shakspeare speaks of Goodman Dull, as 
though the ethical and intellectual compound had an appropriate 
meaning. Even so Lord Ebury talks long ; and he speaks prose 
—undeniable prose—prose prosily prosed; he constructs sen- 
tences; he gets through a speech of exactly the regulation length 
of one hour and forty minutes by St. Stephen’s clock. All men 
listen, and with patience and propriety salute him as a man of 
excellent motives and entire good faith and honesty of purpose. 
But they add—some openly, some in_ their Lense — t is 
very good, but very, very prosy. Lord Ebury’s discursive and 
rambling disjoin bald talk falls languidly on the ear— it 
suggests slumbers—it makes us all think of the dinner-bell. It 
wants variety and appropriateness ; we think we should like some 
of the sentences bracketed, and be forced into the intellectual 
exercise of making a choice between two varieties of meaning 
or no-meaning. We think that if we had to make the 
speech we should have selected better topics. Obsoleteness, un- 
suitability to the time, inappropriateness to the wants and 
susceptibilities of men of the time—these form the general 
estimate which people take of Lord Ebury himself. He is 
very good, very well-meaning, but just something of a weariness 
to the flesh. Now this is precisely what Lord Ebury thinks 
of the Prayer Book; and a little fellow-feeling ought to make 
him charitable to what, according to his own account of it, 
is precisely that character which everybody recognises as his 
own. We by no means concur in his view of the Prayer 
Book—we should not describe it as flat and stale and unprofitable ; 
but if the Prayex Book is what he describes it, then, we say, other 
people describe Lord Ebury in exactly the same ene. And 
yet it would be hard measure to move for a Royal Commis- 
sion to review and revise Lord Ebury, and to make him more 
suitable to the general taste. Dulness and bad grammar, and 
provocations to somnolency, are not things to be remedied by 
Acts of Parliament. If all things which are only respectable b 
unassailed prescription, and amiable chiefly by reason of a placi 
mediocrity, were to be proscribed, then perhaps the House of 
Grosvenor might share the threatened fate, as it now enjoys the 
happy immunity, of the Act of Uniformity, and the Canons of 


1603. 

We trust that Lord Ebury’s fate will be a warning to other 
Church Reformers. Lord Shaftesbury is at work in a direction 
even yet more mischievous. In a Bill lately presenfed by his 
Lordship for the Regulation of the Rites, Ceremonies, and Orna- 
ments of the Church, he proposes to invest the Queen in Council, 
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fe, somes with the Archbishops, with power more autocratic and 
independent than was ever claimed by the Pope. His plan is to 
reduce the Church of England to an institution without any 
powers of self-government, to be moulded and altered from time 
to time at individual caprice or taste. Would Lord Shaftesbury, 
before he gives new powers to the Bishops, inquire whether the 
existing laws have ever been tried ? And would he condescend to 
ask whether, in order to put down a few extreme persons, it 
is worth while to break up a system of Constitutional freedom for 
one of irresponsible despotism ? 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A VISIT to the Royal Academy Exhibition is this year a far 
pleasanter business than it has been heretofore. The walls 
are no longer over-crowded. Many more pictures have been 
rejected than in former years, and none have been hung at a bad 
eminence which makes it impossible to decide upon their merits, 
and almost impossible to discover their subjects. Artists, we 
should imagine, will approve of this change as well as visitors. 
A rejection is, no doubt, mortifying, but it must be less morti- 
fying to be civilly rejected than to be contemptuously admitted 
to a place where few will observe and none can praise. At any 
rate, the more rigorous selection which has been made renders 
the Exhibition more agreeable to the mere spectator. It is satis- 
factory to be able to look at all the paintings and to feel a tole- 
rable confidence that, in some way or other, they all deserve to 
be looked at. The Exhibition, though it does not appear to us 
to be particularly brilliant, is certainly more equal than formerly. 

We will commence our review with the landscapes. These 
are for the most part by well-known painters, in styles to which 
the public has been long familiar. There is, however, a certain 
amount of novelty. Here and there a few landscapes will be 
seen which present a refreshing contrast to the monotonous 
sameness of manner which characterizes most of our established 
lundscape painters. Among these exceptions, Mr. MacCallum’s 
views of forest scenery deserve a prominent place. They are 
painted in the modern fashion—that is to say, in the fashion 
which seeks above everything accuracy of detail, and is not 
content with producing a general resemblance. They make 
no pretence to grandeur of composition; but they are, never- 
theless—whether we take them as wholes or examine them 
bit by bit—simple, vigorous, and truthful. Most of them, 
but not all, are studies of gigantic oaks and elms, made 
when snow is on the ground and the branches are bare. 
“ Solitude: Alderley Beechwood, Cheshire” (417), proves, 
however, that the artist’s capacity is not limited to this narrow 
range. The scene here depicted is of the kind upon which many 
young artists have for the last year or two been exercising their 
ingenuity. The trees are in full leaf, and gleams of sunshine 

enetrate the masses of foliage in fantastic patches and streaks. 

e do not remember to have ever seen this play of light 
and shade amid the various greens of early summer so 
well portrayed. The eye wanders through the mazes of the 
forest unchecked by any exaggeration of colour or ostentation 
of skill and labour. It eg ocean in the delicate colouring 
of the mossy trunks of aged trees that Mr. MacCallum 
seems chiefly to delight. To paint the “Forest King” 
(526), with his rugged, grey trunk softened down by the 
pale-green lichen, has evidently been with him a labour of love ; 
and so subtle is the execution, that it almost fascinates the eye. 
Mr. MacCallum has several winter scenes like this, and of equal 
excellence ; but we trust that be will, on future occasions, employ 
the skill which he has acquired on more varied subjects, and not 
rest satisfied with so confined a sphere. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt exhibits two paintings. One of these, “A 
Spring Study ” (576), is a most perfect representation of a 
mountain stream in showery weather. The fresh wet foliage as 
the breeze sweeps over it, the foaming rivulet, and the colourless 
rain-clouds, are given with faultless accuracy. His other view, 
“ Flood and Wind, at the head of a Welsh Pass” (505), has a 
defect to which we have adverted on a previous occasion when 
discussing the works of this artist. The finish of the foreground 
is not proportionate to the finish of the background. No pains 
have been spared upon the execution of the rugged peaks which 
form the latter part of the composition, and the rocks, with their 
innumerable glistening streamlets lighted up by gleams of sun- 
shine, stand out against the stormy » with admirable truth. The 
nearer parts are poor and feeble in ee The rocky bed ofthe 
stream is, indeed, wrought with considerable car®, but it is not pro- 
minent a to throw the distance back; and the bridge, with the 
figures on the road, is little better than slovenly. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that if Mr. Hunt continues to study nature as 
zealously as he has done hitherto, his productions will, before 
long, secure themselves a more honourable place in the Academ 
Exhibitions than has been awarded to this picture. Mr. J. 
Brett has a painting called “The Hedger” (360), in which we 
are disappointed. A considerable amount of labour seems to 
have been spent upon it, but the colouring is, if we are not 
mistaken, far from correct. There is an unpleasant metallic 
glare in the greens of the foliage with which ‘“ the Hedger” is 
surrounded, and the purples of the violets and blue-bells are not 
those of nature. The figure of the man himself is well-painted, 
his attitude is unconstrained, and he stands out like a solid 
body; but he occupies so small a part of the canvas that 


this is hardly sufficient to eclipse the faulty colouring of 
the rest, and the eye is caught on one side by emerald- 
green leaves, on the other by flaming flowers. ‘*A Farm- 
stead— North Wales” (517), by H. C. Whaite, is, as is 
usual with the works of this artist, executed with much 
skill and delicacy. Still itis by no means all that could be desired. 
The distant parts are best—Mr. Whaite’s strongest point being 
the representation of light and shade as seen at a distance. The 
gradations, moreover, of aerial perspective are well preserved, and 
the shadows change naturally from purple to brown as they 
approach. The near parts are, however, too uniformly spotted 
with dots of light and dark, and have in consequence a mottled 
appearance which impairs the effect of the whole. The little 
irregularities which occur in all turf, either owing to inequalities 
in the soil or to the presence of weeds and tufts of grass, do, no 
doubt, produce little spots of shade when the sun shines on them ; 
but it is very necessary not to exaggerate these in a painting, or 
they will make the ground look as if it were honeycombed. In 
the foliage of trees they are more properly put in with a decided 
touch, as, if they are neglected here, the tree looks too like a 
solid mass. An instance of this error may be observed in 
a painting by J. Linnell, senior, called “ Wheat” (189). This 
landscape is painted asin a blaze of sunshine, and yet the shadows 
and dark interstices which would be seen among the leaves of 
the trees are either omitted altogether or painted with softened 
edges. The trees look, in consequence, more like great green 
sponges than like masses of foliage. Mr. Linnell is rather apt to 
set accuracy at defiance. It is probably in reliance upon his 
authority that almost all our painters of harvest scenes sprinkle 
scarlet poppy-flowers over their newly-reaped stubbles. It is 
quite clear that poppies in full bloom cannot remain standing 
on spots over which the sickle has just passed, as represented in 
this painting. Still, this way of painting corn-fields has become 
a most established tradition. A few weeks hence will be seen 
the most beautiful combination of pure colours which English 
scenery affords. Whatever the farmer may think of them, the 
tourist's eye will find nothing more lovely than the masses of 
scarlet poppy and green corn which make their ap nee 
in early summer in almost every part of England. This 
combination, for some reason, artists steadily ignore, while 
they persist in decorating their autumnal pieces with a pro- 
fusion of flowering poppies. They think, we must presume, 
that the pure green and red would form in a painting too harsh 
a contrast, and that the latter colour goes better with the 
autumnal yellow. We do not acquiesce in the wisdom of this 
decision ; but, as it is a matter of taste, it docs not admit of argu- 
ment. But, though an artist may disapprove of the botanical 
arrangements of nature, he has no right to set common sense at 
defiance; and, if he must havescarlet flowersin his autumnal views, 
he should take care to put them in places where their presence 
does not involve a miraculous growth of a few hours. Mr. 
Linnell must often have studied corn-fields from nature, and is 
probably well aware that his practice in this matter is at variance 
with her example. It is easy to understand how his passion for 
splendid colouring has led him to misapply the gorgeous petals 
of the “ cereal poppy” to serve his ownends. The host of minor 
painters, however, who have imitated him have not his excuse to 
plead, and have probably adopted his practice simply because 
they have neither thought nor looked for themselves. 

Mr. F. Leighton’s only contribution this year is “‘ Capri—Sun- 
rise” (322). In this view all except the bank of olive-trees is, to 
our thinking, extremely good. The sky, the sea, the rocks, and 
the buildings are neatly painted; the composition is gracefully 
balanced, and is invested with a classic air of quiet. Phe olive- 
trees Mr. Leighton seems to have employed rather as a foil to 
the lighter part of his picture than with any desire to do full 
justice to their own’ peculiar beauties. A grove of these trees, 
with the morning sun shining on them, would not assume such a 
dull and dark aspect as this which he has assigned them. ‘The 
execution of those which are immediately in the foreground 
hardly rises above the level of a sketch. Mr. Oakes has several 
views which show no change in style. The best appears to be 
“ Aberffraw Bay” (439). It requires great skill to paint so large a 
landscape in such faint and negative colours without being feeble. 
“A Dewy Morning—October” (599), by H. Moore, is a well 
painted and unpretending landscape, in which the freshness of 
morning is well imitated. “Serpentine and Porphyritic Rocks,” 
&e. (461), by J. G. Naish, is exceedingly good, but would perhaps 
be more satisfactory if it evinced somewhat less straining after 
effect. Mr. Redgrave has several views, but we doubt if they are 
— equal to some which he has produced in former years. His 

rawing is a little stiff, his colouring a little heavy. Mr. 
Pg gto who perseveringly produces studies of green and 
sun-lit foliage, seems to be pa on the verge of achieving 
something very good, but never quite hits it off. There is an in- 
variable deadness in his colouring which is most fatal in such 
scenes. Mr. Creswick has two views—one a quiet pastoral sub- 
ject, called ‘‘ A Roughish Road ” (148); the other a composition 
called ‘A Relic of Old Times” (262). We prefer the former, 
which is simple and graeeful, to the latter, which is slightly scenic 
in style. “The Relic” consists of a ruined castle overhanging a 
river which is spanned by abridge. All the quasi-perpendicular 
lines of the composition are inclined in the same direction, 
whether intentionally or not it is impossible to say. The effect 
is, at any rate, bad. The vertical lines in old buildings frequently 
diverge, it is true, from the perpendicular; but then it is notin 
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this uniform way. Mr. Stanfield’s largest work is a view of the 
“ Bay of Naples” (71), which is a fine work of art, but which has 
the defect common to Mr. Stanfield’s paintings of wanting defi- 
nite character. If it were not for the foreign costumes in the 
foreground, and Vesuvius in the background, this might be a 
view of an English port. The water of the Bay has none of the 
crystalline clearness of the Mediterranean ; the sunshine is feeble 
and thin; the lights and shadows are only faintly indicated. 
The receipt for criticism given in the Vicar of Wakefield inevi- 
tably suggests itself. Mr. Stanfield’s works would be better if 
he would take more pains, though assuredly he, if any artist, 
can afford to dispense with pains. If Mr. Cooke’s —— 
composition, “ Bella Venezia” (102), represented any part of the 
Mediterranean, except at Venice, we might here, too, quarrel 
with the water as wanting transparency. At Venice, however, 
the water is very opaque, partly Soonane it is shallow and rests 
upon a muddy bottom, partly because the tides have more influ- 
ence than in other places. The subject of this picture is the 
entrance to the Grand Canal, taken at a sufficient distance to 
allow of the Ducal Palace being included. There are in the 
Exhibition one or two paintings, such as Mr. Dyce’s “ Pegwell 
Bay” (141), which, though nominally landscapes, can be more 
fitly discussed under another head. 


THE MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


HE “ monster” performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah at the 
Crystal Palace last week more than ever confirmed us in our 
opinion as to the complete unsuitability of the building for all 
the general purposes of a concert room. We cannot, indeed, 
musically speaking, regard this great gathering as other than an 
elaborate mistake—redeemed, it is true, by some features of rare 
and peculiar excellence, but nevertheless a mistake, if we are to 
have any regard to the general effect produced as commensurate 
with the means employed. The deficiencies to which we allude, 
although they were sufficiently apparent at the Handel Festival 
last year, were far more detrimental to the effect of Mendels- 
sohn’s masterpiece than was the case with such works as 
the Dettingen Te Deum or the Israel in Egypt. Handel’s 
oratorios are choral works par excellence. They depend for their 
effect upon broad and massive combinations of the voices, in 
which the orchestra, although an important, is distinctly a subor- 
dinate element. Of what is termed orchestral colouring there is 
little or none which is absolutely essential to the due appreciation 
of the grandeur of his compositions. But with a work like the 
Elijah, written when all the resources of the modern orchestra 
were at the composer’s command by a genius thoroughly capable 
of using them, and whose imagination prompted a liberal and 
fanciful employment of them, the case is far different. The 
orchestra at once assumes an importance which renders it 
absolutely indispensable. Any one of Handel’s great choral 
effects, if deprived of every instrumental accompaniment except 
the organ, would, comparatively speaking, lose but little. Sucha 
severance of orchestra and voices in a chorus uf Mendelssohn, if 
not absolutely fatal, could, at the best, give but a very crude and 
imperfect idea of the composition. These are clear and in- 
telligible differences enough, and for this reason we did not, 
we confess, anticipate a satisfactory result from this ex- 
= on the part of the Directors of the Crystal Palace. 
his opinion was most fully substantiated by the performance. 
As far as principals, chorus, and orchestra were concerned, 
it was excellent. It was wonderful, indeed, if we take into 
account, as we believe was the fact, that no rehearsal had 
been held at which the whole of the vast body of performers was 
present, and another proof, if any be wanting, of Mr. Costa’s 
unequalled powers as a conductor; but still it was eminently in- 
effective and unsatisfactory, from the mere natural defect of 
locality. The solos, which form so important an element in a work 
of such high dramatic force as the Elijah, were, in many cases, 
almost inaudible—in all, heard to singular disadvantage, both as 
regards voice and accompaniment; nor was it possible, even fora 
practised ear familiar with the music, to detect the more delicate 
intricacies of orchestral working. For a person, if such can be 
found, who was hearing the oratorio for the first time, it would 
have been quite impossible to form an adequate estimate of its 
merits. ith these few remarks, then, as to the general effect, 
we pass on briefly to notice some special points in the performance. 
The introduction and overture, although, as far as execution is 
concerned, leaving nothing to complain of, fell decidedly flat 
from the causes we have mentioned. Nor was any striking effect 
realized until the characteristic recitative at the close of the first 
chorus, “The deeps afford no water, and the rivers are ex- 
hausted,” &c., the different phrases of which, taken up in succession 
by the voice parts, were delivered with remarkable precision. The 
beautiful duet with chorus, “Zion spreadeth her hands,” en- 
trusted to Miss F. Rowland and Madame Sainton-Dolby, was 
also almost completely lost. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, to 
whom, of course, the following solo was allotted, was heard 
better—as indeed we noticed to be the case throughout the 
oratorio—and sang the familiar air, “If with all your hearts,” 
with its preceding recitative, as admirably as we ever recol- 
lect to have heard Lies and beyond this it would be difficult for 
praise to go. We may take this opportunity also of men- 
tioning most aye | his delivery of the other even finer 
song at the close of the work, “Then shall the righteous,” 


which created such an impression — the somewhat apa- 
thetic audience that it was unanimously redemanded. In the 
succeeding chorus, the effect produced in the chorale which 
introduces the change from the minor to the major key, 
“For He the Lord our God, He is a jealous God,” may be re- 
garded as one of those points of excellence which could not 
robably have been realized with resources on a smaller scale ; 
out in the concluding movement in C major, the moving accom- 
paniment for the violins and tenors was next to inaudible. This 
defect was also specially remarkable in the lovely chorus, “ Blessed 
are the men who fear Him,” where the flowing passages for the 
violoncellos and tenors, upon which it depends in a very marked 
degree for its effect, went for nothing. Next comes the scene on 
Mount Carmel, with the confusion and extermination of the 
priests of Baul, the prayer for rain, and the glorious thanksgiving 
of the people of God, which concludes the first part. The various 
choruses in which the priests of Baal call upon their God to con- 
sume the sacrifice were, for the most part, unexceptionable, if 
we pass over some unsteadiness in the allegro movement of 
* Baal, we cry to Thee,” where the double chorus is again 
reduced to four parts. A remarkably fine effect was produced 
by the brass in the last four bars of the short movement, ‘ Hear 
our cry, O Baal,” on the words, “ Now arise—wherefore 
slumber ?” Elijah’s prayer ‘‘ Lord God of Abraham,” the follow- 
ing quartet, “‘Cast thy burden,” and “Is not His word like 
a fire?” call for no criticism, as, in common with most of the 
solo portions of the oratorio, they were heard to great dis- 
advantage. As far, however, as we were able to judge, Signor 
Belletti did as much justice to the music allotted to Elijah as was 
Se throughout, in spite of the somewhat dis- 
eartening circumstances in which he was placed, with untiring 
energy, and displaying an appreciation of the composer’s meaning, 
and a fidelity im carrying it out, which are in every way com- 
mendable. iss Parepa was, comparatively speaking, heard to 
great advantage in the music of the youth who reports the 
appearance of the rain-cloud presaging the storm which is so 
magnilicently ‘treated in the sueceeding chorus. In the intro- 
ductory portion of this the fortissimo passage, on the words, 
“Thanks be to God,” constituting the last four bars of the chorus 
which immediately precedes Elijah’s last recitative, a remarkable 
grandeur of effect was attained, the organ being a prominent and 
most valuable adjunct tothe orchestra. ‘The celebrated chorus 
itsel{—which concludes the first part—may also be characterized 
as successful, the rush of the violins which leads into the last 
grand burst being one of the few instances in which the orchestral 
accompaniments really produced the effect contemplated. 


The second part of the oratorio went off with decidedly more 
spirit than the first, and, what was curious to remark, the ear 
seemed, as the performance progressed, to become accustomed to 
the vast size of the building, and to be uble to distinguish with 
greater ease the various intricacies and combinations of the score. 
After the soprano air, “‘ Hear ye Israel” — excellently sung by 
Miss Parepa, and in which her clear high notes told with great 
advantage—there followed what struck us as, so far in the perfor- 
mance, the most legitimate success, viz., the chorus“ Be not afraid,” 
which was faultlessly delivered, especially the majestic close 
upon the words “ Thy help is near, be not afraid, saith God the’ 
Lord.” ‘“ Woe to him” was admirably given—which ma 
also be said of the exquisite chorus, “* He watching over Israel,” 
so striking for the masterly combination of the two subjects, 
which were enunciated with great clearness and precision. The 
preceding trio for the three ladies, “ Lift thine eyes,” was, 
as might have been expected, very ineffective, from the 
defects of the building. ‘“O rest in the Lord,” which is 
probably the most popular portion of the whole-work, was given 
with admirable breadth and steadiness, although we think too 
fast, by Madame Sainton-Dolby, and, in spite of the difficulty 
experienced in hearing distinctly, was re-demanded with more 
applause than had as yet been elicited by any portion of 
the performance. The chorus, “ He that shall endure to the 
end,” the latter part of “Behold, God the Lord passed by,” 
the Sanctus, with its splendid choral accompaniment, and 
the recitative for the tenors and basses were each and all 
finely rendered ; and we must also call attention to the passage 
descriptive of Elijah’s ascent to heaven, where an unex- 
ampled effect was produced by the crescendo beginning “Lo, 
there came a fiery chariot.” It only remains to mention the 
quartet, ““O! come, every one that thirsteth,” as extremely 
ineffective—and the fine concluding fugue, in which the different 
parts were given out with great clearness of enunciation and 
wonderful steadiness—to complete our notice of a performance 
in many sane both interesting and remarkable, but unavoidably 
so full of imperfections and disappointment as to make it impos- 
sible for us to record an opinion of it as a whole in more 
favourable terms. 

The proposed object of the Festival was to pay a fitting tri 
to the memory of Mendelssohn on the cosaiina of the hewn 
tion of a statue of the composer, which has been waquaned by 
Mr. Charles Bacon, and the expense of which has been de- 
frayed iy subscriptions collected under the auspices of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society as far back as the period of Men- 
delssohn’s death, in 1847. On the mock ceremonial, however, 
in connexion with the unveiling of the statue, and on the 
torchlight reese which followed later in the evening, we 
purposely forbear to dilate. Our opinion with reference to 
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a similar proceeding at the Burns Commemoration, and to 
the professedly disinterested motives put forward as the 
occasion of the Handel Festival, we stated pretty plainly 
at the proper times. The Mendelssohn Festival was in this 
respect in no wise different from either of these two other spe- 
culations on the part of the Crystal Palace Directors. It was a 
concert on a magnificent scale, intended purely and simply to 
put money into the pockets of the shareholders—a result which 
no one can be more rejoiced at than ourselves as having been 
successfully realized. 


REVIEWS. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOLS. V. AND VL* 


HE wmerits and demerits of Mr. Froude as an historian are 
now pretty well established. His merits are picturesqueness, 
a clear and graceful, though somewhat effeminate style, and an 
insight into thé varieties of character, especially of religious 
character, which gives him a great advantage in describing the 
complex religious movement of the Reformation. His demerits 
are a more thaw feminine fancifulness, and a more than feminine 
lack of justice, a most unfortunate proclivity to the use of sophis- 
tical argument and literary artifices of every kind, an ignorance 
of collateral subjects, such as law and political economy, neces- 
sary to the calling of an historian, and a still more fatal ignorance 
(of which we shall presently give a striking example) of histo 
other than that of the particular country and period on whieh 
he is engaged. 

In the present volumes, comprehending the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary, his method as a narrator has improved. 
He does not so often offend us by the intrusion of his own false 
philosophy and sentiment into the historical scenes which he 
often brilliantly depicts. We do not observe that he has had 
access to any new sources of information by which much is 
added to the knowledge we previously possessed in Strype, Foxe, 
Burnet, and Tytler. But he understands how to make inte- 
resting events doubly interesting by giving them with full 
details ; and if his minute accounts of a series of death scenes and 
martyrdoms a little pall, that is the fault of the subject rather 
than of the writer. In spite of his exaggerated notion of the 
importance of governments, he does not fail to be, or at least to 
attempt to be, the historian of the people ; and his delineations of 
a character have often great vividness and great value. 

his is a good specimen :— 

An execution at -Exeter is more authentic and more characteristic of this 
time. Prominent in the rebel army was Welsh, the Vicar of St. Thomas’s; 
a parish par 2 which the railroad passes by the river-side in front of the 
town. A worthy parish priest of the old ‘ype Welsh was at once a good 
believing Catholic, a stout wrestler and cudgel-player, a famous shot with bow, 
crossbow, and handgun—“ a woodman and a hardy,” who had brought 
down in his day many a noble buck in the glens of Haldon, and levelled, it is 
likely, many a ranger from Powderham with his quarterstaff ; “such a one as 
would not give his head for the polling, nor his beard for the washing ;” and 
withal “ very courteous and gentle of demeanour, and of honest parentage.” 

This man for his sins had been a great hater of the Prayer-book, and a 
special doer in the siege. He had saved life more than once, but he had 
also taken life. “One Kingsmill, a tanner of Chagford,” was taken by the 
rebels with a letter from the mayor to Lord Russell, and brought before him 
for judgment. The vicar laboured in his priestly calling to make his prisoner 
a rebel, and not succeeding, had hanged him on an elm-tree outside the west 
gate of the city. And now his own time was come. “ It was pity of him,” 
men thought, for he had fine gifts and a fine nature; but there was no help 
for it; Kingsmill’s death lay at his door; a court-martial found it there; and 
he accepted his fate like a gentleman. A beam was run out from St. Thomas’s 
church tower, from which they swung him off into the air; and there Hooker 
saw him hanging in chains in “his Popish apparel,” “a holy-water bucket 
and sprinklers, a sacring bell, and a pair of beads” dangled about his body ; 
and there he hung till the clothes rotted away, and the carrion crows had 
pecked him into a skeleton; and down below in St. Thomas’s church order 
reigned, and a new vicar read the English liturgy. 

The power of conducting a complex narrative clearly and with 
a masterly hand, Mr. Froude has not yet acquired. He passes 
in avery confused way, and by very clumsy transitions, from 
diplomacy and the affairs of the Continent to English politics, 
and from religion to war, social subjects, or legislation. We 
doubt, indeed, whether any one who had not read other histories 
of the period would understand his. That remarkable boy and 
by no means insignificant sovereign, Edward VI., almost drops 
out of the narrative of his own reign. There are interesting 
particulars touching the mind and character of the Prince, which 
ought not to be omitted if the work is to be a complete history, 
not a series of dissertations. 

Mr. Froude’s account of the reign of Edward VI. is distorted 
by the desire to show that everything went wrong after the loss 
of that oe ruler and pattern of Christian wisdom and mode- 
ration, Henry VIII. A ruler who leaves anarchy behind him 
proves that, even if he has governed well himself, he has destroyed 
the sources of good government; and this is the general result 
and moral of beneficent despotism. But the disorders of govern- 
ment in the reign of Edward VI. were the mere sequel of those 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The whole nest of intriguers and 
conspirators had been trained in the dark, bloody, and rapacious 
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councils of Henry for the part they played in the councils of his 
successor. The debasement of the coin was a continuation of 
the fraud which, when committed by the government of Henry, 
is styled by Mr. Froude “a temporary loan from the Mint,” 
and “a proceeding not distinguishable, except in form, from the 
suspension of specie payments in 1797.” The social sufferin 
and disturbances were the result, in great measure, of the 
reckless and barbarous destruction of the monasteries, 
and expulsion of their inmates, in the previous reign; and 
the insurrections in Norfolk and the West had their proto- 
type in the Pilgrimage of Grace. It requires some assurance, 
after applauding the destruction of the monasteries, to denounce 
the abolition of “institutions which Catholic piety had 
bequeathed for the support of the poor.” It also requires some 
assurance, after justifying the execution of Fisher and More, and 
the Charter House monks, for refusing the oath of supremacy, to 
complain that “the creed of a thousand years was made a crime 
by a doctrine of yesterday.” We know Mr. Froude has arrived 
at the conviction that the monastery lands were all “ melted 
down into cannon;” otherwise we might ask him under what 
régime the taste of Edward’s Ministers for church plunder was 
acquired. And turning to foreign policy, if the attacks of 
Somerset on Scotland only “renewed the old lease of enmity,” 
we should like to know what better effect attended the reckless 
raids and burnings in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“Tf it be unlawful for a Catholic Council to enlarge the 
dogmatic system of Christianity, no more can it be permitted to 
a local Church to impose upon the judgment a series of intricate 
assertions on theological subtleties which the most polemical 
divines will not call vital, or on questions of public and private 
morality, where the conscience should be the only guide.” This 
is the judgment passed by Mr. Froude on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Edward VI. His judgment on the Six Articles of 
Henry VIII., with their attendant pains and penalties, was that 
“in this great matter of religion, in which to be right is the first 
condition of being right in anything—not variety of opinion, but 
unity—not the equal license of the wise and foolish to choose 
their belief, but an ordered harmony, where wisdom prescribes a 
law to ignorance, is the rule which reasonable men should most 
desire for themselves and for mankind.” 

Mr. Froude has a low opinion of the Protector Somerset, and 
sneers at his attempt to introduce a milder and more tolerant 
policy than that of Henry VIII. Mr. Tytler has been led by a 
very careful examination of the evidence, to the conviction that in 
his first as well as in his second fall, Somerset was the innocent 
victim of a conspiracy among his personal rivals; whereupon 
Mr. Tytler receives a sharp rebuke from Mr. Froude. “ It would 
be well if historians could bring themselves to believe that 
statesmen may be influenced, and at times have been influenced, 
by other feelings than personal ambition or rivalry.” Mr. 
Tytler might perhaps have replied that it was as genial and 
charitable in him to maintain Redosanet’s innocence as it is in 
Mr. Froude to maintain his guilt. However, at the end of the 
‘same volume, Mr. Froude says of Northumberland, Somerset’s 
chief antagonist, that ‘‘ he was not aman to have hesitated, if the 
acceleration of Edward’s death had been important to him, to 
take him off by poison.” ‘The truth is, Mr. Fy roude’s pictures 
a rang worth much, his judgments are worth absolutely 
nothing. 

1 Next in intensity to his ridiculous fondness for Henry VIII. 
is his ridiculous spite against Cardinal Pole, whom he attacks with 
the fury of an Irishwoman falling on the enemy of “her man.” 
Foxe and Burnet both acquit Pole of any active share in the Marian 
rsecutions, with the chief guilt of which Mr. Froude labours 
y every artifice to load him. Foxe, who was not likely to 
lie in ‘hem of a, cardinal, says, “Concerning the which 
cardinal, although it cannot be denied by his acts and writin 
but that he was a professed enemy, and no otherwise to 
reputed but for a Papist; yet again it is to be supposed that 
he was not of the bloody and cruel sort of Papists, as may 
appear not only by staying the rage of this Bishop (Bonner), 
but also by the solicitous writing and long letters written to 
Cranmer: also, by the complaints of certain Papists accusin 
him to the Pope to be a bearer with heretics, and .* the Pope's 
letters sent to him upon the same, calling him up to Rome, 
and setting Friar Peto in his place, had not Queen Mary, by 
special entreaty, kept him out of the Pope’s danger. All 
which letters I have, if need be, to show.” The evidence of 
Foxe is excellent when it is given against Sir Thomas More, 
but we presume it is worthless when given, with an offer to 
produce the documents, in favour of that “ hysterical dreamer,” 
the “ignoble” Cardinal Pole. Let us earnestly recommend Mr. 
Froude to procure Ranke’s Popes, which he will find a very 
readable book, and which will show him what Pole really was. 
He must have begun to suspect the soundness of his own de- 
scription, when he found Pole deposed from the Legateship, on 
suspicion of heresy, by the fanatical and persecuting Paul 1V. 
e find in Mr. Froude (vol. vi. p. 405) the following note on 


Cranmer to which Foxe alludes :— 


The letter contains another illustration of Pole’s habit of mind. “Theie 
was never spiritual man,” he says, “put to execution according to the order 
of the laws of the realm but he was first by the canon laws condemned and 
degraded ; whereof there be as many examples afore the time of breaking the 
old order of the realm these last years, as hath been delinquents. Let the 


records be seen. And specially this is notable of the Bishop of ——, which, 


a draft letter of Pole’s, one of those “ solicitous writings” to . 
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being imprisoned for high treason, the king would not proceed to his condem- 
nation and punishment afore he had the Pope’s bull given him. ..... fe 

The historical argument proceeded smoothly up to the name, which, how- 
ever, was not and is not to be found. Pole was probably thinking of Arch- 
bishop Scrope, who, however, unfortunately for the argument, was put to 
death without the Pope’s sanction.—Draft of a Letter from Cardinal Pole to 
Cranmer: Harleian MSS. 417. 


Any one who had read the history of England as carefuily 
as Mr. Froude ought to have read it, would be able to fill the 
blank in Pole’s draft with the name of Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, 
who was condemned to death for high treason under Henry IV. 
The King called on the Pope to degrade the Bishop previously to 
his execution. The Pope demurred, and the delay gave time for 
the King’s anger to cool, and saved the Bishop’s life. There can be 
little doubt that this case and its result were in Pole’s mind. The 
name had escaped his memory after a long absence from England 
and English chronicles and records. We should rather like to 
see the rest of this document, and we impatiently await the day 
when Mr. Froude’s documentary evidence generally shall, ac- 
cording to the promise in the preface to his first volume, be given 
to the world. 

We may mention, at the same time, another instance of Mr. 
Froude’s anxiety to run down Pole, which we chance to have 
noticed in turning over one of his previous volumes. In vol. iii. 
p- 25, occurs the following passage :— 

He [Pole studied industriously at Paris and at Padua, acquiring, as he 
believed, knowledge which living teachers could impart to him; and he 
was himself so well satisfied with the result, that at the mature age of thirty- 
six he could describe himself to Henry as one who although a young man, 
“had long been conversant with old men; had long judged the eldest man that 
lived too young for him to learn wisdom from.” Many ambitious youths have 
experienced the same opinion of themselves; few have ventured on so con- 
fident an expression of it. 


In the note Mr. Froude cites Pole to Henry VIII.: Strype’s 
Memorials, vol. ii. p. 305. Turning to Strype, we read :— 

Peradventure your Gr. wil think I speak like a yong man. I cannot 
deny but that Iam that yong man, that have of long time been conversant 
with old men; that have long judged the Eldest that liveth 8) at these days 
too yong for me to learn wisdom of, that have learned of all antiquity, of 
the most antient, that ever were afore me, & of my time hath had most 
acquaintance, and most longest conversation with those that have been the 
Slowers of wisdom in our time. Which I have sought in al places; and most 
enjoyed that wisdom of any yong man of my time. So that if I werea 
stock, I must needs know somewhat. 


The letter is one in which Pole excuses himself for writing 
against the King’s ecclesiastical innovations ; and the passage, if 
fairly given, is rather an appeal to the authority of great teachers 
than an expression of self-conceit. The concluding words dis- 
tinctly rebut the more invidious construction. Perhaps some- 
what loose and prejudiced “ habits of mind” are not confined to 
the controversial opponents of Henry VIII. 


HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN.* 


Jee persons who spent the autumn were the authoresses of 
the Timely Retreat, and the way they spent it was in 
making a tour through Brittany. They spent the winter, we 
presume, in writing out their travelling notes, and in preparing 
their sketches for woodcuts, and now they have spent the early 
spring in getting their notes printed, put into a lovely rose- 
coloured binding, and published. The volume is not uninte- 
resting. It is about the best type that could be found of the 
productions of one great class of English travellers. There are, 
indeed, few people who can compare in activity with the Miss 
Dunlops, but here is a good specimen of what the really active 
British traveller is. The impetuosity, the resolution, the per- 
severance, of these young ladies appear to be unlimited. ey 
have done Brittany as the daughters of no other country under 
the sun could have done it. The whole volume is like the 
record of the ceaseless gyrations of a pair of living wheels. 
The Miss Dunlops saw everything, did everything, rode in 
everything, sketched everything, and noted down everything 
that lay within the compass of human powers. othing 
stopped them. They took a chaperone and knocked her 
up—they took another, and reduced her to a state of 
utter limpness. If it was fine, they went to a church ten miles 
off—if it rained, they went to another twenty miles off. They 
talked to every peasant, cross-questioned every old woman about 
legends, drew the children, iol moralized over the beggars. If 
they came to a new place, and had a few minutes to spare while 
the dinner was being cooked, they went at once to look for sea- 
weeds and reptiles. They would allow nothing to escape them. 
If they knew, from independent study, that there was a lion in 
the neighbourhood, they never would listen to any one who 
assured them that the lion was unheard of. They simply took a 
car and told the driver to go there as quickly as he could. 
Everything, too, interested them. They liked nuns, and 
wharves, and Druidical remains, and queer caps, and supersti- 
tious legends, and the pattern of the peasants’ trousers. Then 
they know about everything. They see a statue, and pronounce 
it decidedly Egyptian. They determine relies to be relics of the 
sixth century—they mention Duchesses of Brittany and early 
French Kings as if they were old personal friends. All this is 
equally pleasant and bewildering. They rattle by us like an 


* How We Spent the Autumn; or, Wanderings in Brittany. the 
Authoresses of “The Timely Retreat.” London: Bentley. 1860. ad 


express train, and we are proud to think that we can turn out 
such powerful engines on our lines. 


English travellers, and especially English lady-travellers, 
when possessed of any activity, have two great objects which 
task all their energies and absorb their minds. The one is to do 
as much as possible—the other is to live well without being 
cheated. Not to lose any occasion of mental or physical excite- 
ment is their aspiration while they are on the move; and to check 
the bill and overcome the natives is their chief aspiration while 
they are taking their fragments of rest. The Miss Dunlops 
were great in both lines. It does not seem that the pleasure is 
positive in all this activity. Travellers do not so much care 
about seeing the things or getting up the information as dread 
not seeing and not knowing. They regard travelling as a long 
innings, and are miserable if they have not made all that 
was possible off the bowling. The Miss Dunlops must have 
worked like galley-slaves. The historical research alone that 
appears in their book must have overwhelmed them, only that 
fortunately it is obvious that it was all taken at second-hand. 
The dates are all carefully put in, and the range of subjects 
noticed is wonderful. Then the bodily exertion they went 
through in order to feel certain they had done themselves justice 
is most creditable to them. For instance, on one occasion they 
went to see an old church called Lanziouaré. They set out at 
seven in the morning. It was very wet, and the carriage 
was open. The horse could do no more than walk, and 
“in vain we drew the small leather curtains in front of 
the hood. Little rivuleta entered in all directions, and tiny 
cascades leapt over our hats and down our dresses.”’ A slight 
account of a conversation with the driver follows. He disap- 
proved of early marriages. Then we are told again, “ the pitiless 
rain came down in torrents as we neared our destination, and we 
entered the churchyard under a pouring shower.” The young 
ladies immediately sketched the place, and noted upthe observation 
that skulls and bones are strewed around in the most disagreeable 
manner. They had then done all they had set themselves to do, 
and so they “returned to St. Renan considerably edified.” Nor 
were they less strenuous in their endeavours to get served well 
and cheaply. They patiently record that on this very occasion 
they not only ordered some coffee and chocolate, but got them, 
and also took a bag of hot chestnuts with them when they went 
away. They were not to be put down by drivers or other 
cheats, and they record their quarrels and successes with in- 
structive minuteness. It is a comfort for those who can look 
back on many failures of their own to know that even these 
energetic ladies were occasionally baffied and deceived. A sad 
accident happened to them once, for they very imprudently gave 
a driver an English sovereign, and asked for the change out of 
it; whereupon the driver instantly discovered that there was a 
host of little items that he had to add to the account. They 
also, after taking the greatest pains to obtain information about 
the Loire and its navigation, got into a steamer which landed 
them on the wrong side. Even active, knowing young women 
are sure occasionally to make mistakes, and they certainly need 
not lose our good opinion by doing so. ; 


They expressly state in their preface that their chief object in 
publishing this record of their travels is to guide and assist 
other ladies who may wish to rush about Brittany in the same 
way. It is exceedingly probable that they will have rivals and 
successors, for the mere exhibition of such activity will provoke 
others to see how nearly they can reach the standard, and as we 
learn that twenty-five Souiude a-head will cover the expenses, the 
attempt is within the ambition of a large circle. Undoubtedly, 
the volume will have an interest for actual travellers which it 
cannot have for readers at home. The travellers will see in 
these closely packed historical reminiscences—these churches 
sketched in a pouring rain, and these encounters with wayward 
drivers—not bare matters of fact, but challenges to their own 
industry, powers of memory, endurance, and vigilance. English- 
women, too, are so very active and determined that it is not as 
absurd as it would be in any other country for the Miss Dunlo 
to take it for granted they will have imitators. We may be 
ef of our countrywomen and of their mental thirst for know- 
edge, and their high physical training. At the same time, we 
may always keep a corner of our respect for less active travellers. 
We have a tenderness for the kind of people who do not look 
after sea-weeds while dinner is getting ready, who do not go 
in an open car to sketch churches in the rain, and who reject’ 
unconnected scraps of historical learning when thrown in their 
way. The lazy traveller has his defence to make. He may urge 
that he goes to see what he thinks worth seeing, and to enjoy 
what he thinks enjoyable. The gain and the loss of seeing or 
not seeing one more church in the rain seem to him purely 
imaginary. If he has not seen the church he has not seen it, 
and there is an end of the matter. Travellers like these ladies 
seem to him like hard-toiling merchants who heap up riches, not 
that they may have er! which they would not otherwise 
get, but that they may be said to die rich. We do not pretend 
to decide between the two creeds. Most people probably would 
say that the Miss Dunlops were much wiser, and got much more 
out of their time and money, than they would have done if they 
had been less active. On the other hand, we can fancy few 

leasures which a lazy traveller would enjoy so keenly as to lie 
in peace, beneath a fine sky, on the crest of a hill commandi g 


a wide sweep of country, and watch the Miss Dunlops far be.ow 
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dashing from village to village, from sunrise to sunset, in search 
of the picturesque and of a proper return for their money. 

Ladies who work so head are sure, every now and then, to 
have something to tell us that we care to know, and there are 
passages in the volume which describe scenes in Brittany that 
are interesting even to those who are not constituted so as to 
take much interest in a guide-book for active travellers. There 
are, for example, notices of the chief spots mentioned in the old 
Arthur legends, which are very well worth reading. More 
especially the Miss Dunlops explored the famous fountain 
of Barenton or Bellanton, and noted exactly its present ap- 
pearance. This fountain is the scene of many wonders in the 
Arthur stories. In all of them it is said to be a perilous fountain, 
built of marble, shaded by lovely trees which are for ever green, 
with water as clear as silver, and an iron cup beside it, and near 
at hand grows the highest pine on earth. Now, as these learned 
ladies say, ‘‘ the vision of the old romance has vanished ; but some 
mouldering remains of the Tower of Ponthus are still left us to 
dream over, and a passage in the Charter of Paimpont Abbey, 
of 1467, tells us that at Bellanton truly all these things hap- 
pened.” Even persons who have not the remotest chance of 
dreaming over the Tower of Ponthus or of inspecting the Charter 
of Paimpont, will like to know how this fountain looked to the 
accurate eyes of English sketchers. ‘The poor little spring is 
hardly able to force itself through the moss, ferns, and 
water-plants that choke it up, and the water only loses itself 
in the swamp. You look round with disenchanted eyes to 
see —_ a wide-spread common and ruined spring. The pines 
are still there, but they are small and scattered; and of the rare 
and beautiful herbs that embellished the spot, none remain, 
unless it may be that regal Osmunda fern.” ‘This passage, and 
one or two like it, are what the Lord Mayor lately called ‘ oases 
in the career” of these much-enduring, much-venturing, all- 
knowing ladies. We must add that at the end of the volume 
there is a short summary of the characteristics of the Breton 
peasant which is written in a style so superior to the rest 
of the volume, and betrays so much higher an order of senti- 
ment and wider range of thought than is to be found else- 
where in its pages, as to take us by surprise. It makes us feel 
that very active, strong, learned, and energetic ladies have some- 
times very imperfect justice done them, and that we may very 
easily omit, in the bustle they excite and the nervous confusion 
they cause, to see their better side as it really is, and may give 
them credit for much less tenderness and poetical feeling than 
they really possess. After all, there is something romantic in 
an express train, if we can bring ourselves to notice it. 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS.* 


| ie is not easy to over-estimate the interest and importance of 
Herodotus. His history derives some part of its value from 
the geographical and chronological position of its author. As an 
Asiatic Greek, he was brought up among men who had come in 
contact both with the ancient despotisms of the East and with 
the progressive and republican institutions of the Hellenic race, 
and upon the border-land between the domain of those peculiar 
ideas and manners by which Orientals have in all ages been 
characterized, and that in which political combination and indi- 
vidual liberty of action, in one form or another, have been kept 
alive, although in frequent danger of extinction, from that age 
to the present. Moreover, Herodotus lived at a turning-point 
in the history of the Greek race and of the literature of Greece. 
The nation had only of late begun to realise its distinctive cha- 
racteristics and its unity. The Persian wars had forced upon it 
for the first time a keen perception of the difference between the 
Hellenic part of the human family and that which was barbaric ; 
and the necessity of combining against the overwhelming power 
of the Achemenid dynasty had tended to create a new bond of 
union between the independent republics, and to establish mutual 
relations which, however, unfortunately, were not always of the 
most harmonious kind. Herodotus also marks the transition 
from the earlier period of Greek literature, during which the 
Ionic cities of Asia were supreme in every form of composition, 
with the solitary exception of lyric poetry, to that in which 
literary excellence of every description was united in, and (for a 
time) almost exclusively confined to, the people of Athens. A 
Dorian by birth, Herodotus adopted the Ionic dialect as the 
vehicle of his communications to posterity, because it had been 
already consecrated to historical writing, as it had to poetry and 
philosophy—just as the Lombard Ariosto adopted the dialect 
which, through the instrumentality of the great Tuscan writers, 
had become, as it has since continued to be, the literary language 
of Italy. But Herodotus passed many years of his life at 
Athens, where there can be no doubt that he came into daily 
contact with the most eminent men of the day, as he evidently 
did, among others, with Sophocles. Finally, he emigrated to 
what was at that time the New World of the Greek nation, 


* The History of Herodotus. A New English Version, with copious 
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where he must have found himself in company with the most 
progressive spirits of the time. ; 

The scope and range of his great work give it also a peculiar 
and pre-eminent value. It is, and professes to be at the very 
outset, a narrative not merely of the grand collision between the 
East and the West, the principal rerey of which had 
occurred within the lifetime of the historian, but of the gradual 
development of the various tendencies and forces which had 
brought on the collision or were in any degree concerned in it. 
From the point of view of the writer it might almost be regarded 
as a history of the world. At all events, it was so varied and com- 

lex in its character and in its details that it was necessary for 

im to take notice of almost every fact which had come under his 
observation. There was scarcely anything which came within 
the sphere of his knowledge for which he could not find an appro- 
priate place in a work of so comprehensive a nature. This is the 
true account of the apparently digressive character of the book, 
a character, indeed, which the writer himself on one occasion 
confesses in a sort of hulf-apologetic tone. He chose to trace to 
their several sources and along their various currents not only 
the two great streams of history which converged in the Persian 
war, but every separate tributary which went to swell theirvolume. 
For this task he was ae ee by the wide range of his 
own investigations. Mr. Rawlinson, in an admirable and 
thoroughly impartial essay on the Life and Writings of Hero- 
dotus, prefixed to the first of his four portly volumes, has given 
approximately the limits of his personal geographical experience, 
and has shown how thoroughly he “did” the countries which he 
visited :— 

The quantum of travel has indeed been generally exaggerated, but after 
every deduction is made that judicious criticism suggests as proper, there still 
remains, in the distance between the extreme limits reached, and in the ful- 
ness of the information gained, unmistakeable evidence of a vast amount of 
time spent in the occupation. Herodotus undoubtedly visited Babylon, 
Ardericea, near Susa, the remoter parts of Egypt, Scythia, Colchis, Thrace, 
Cyréné, Zante, Dodona, and Magna Grecia—thus covering with his travels 
a space of thirty-one degrees of longitude (above 1700 mules) from east to 
west, and of twenty-four of latitude (1660 miles) from north to south. Within 
these limits, moreover, his knowledge is, for the most part, close and accu- 
rate. He has not merely paid a hasty visit to the countries, but has examined 
them leisurely, and is familiar with their scenery, their cities small and large, 
their various wonders, their temples and other buildings, and with the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants. The fulness and minuteness of his infor- 
mation is even more remarkable than its wide range, though it has attracted 
less observation. In Egypt, for instance, he has not contented himself with 
a single voyage up and down the Nile, like the modern tourist, but has evi- 
dently passed months, if not years, in examining the various objects of interest. 
He has personally inspected, besides the great capital cities of Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, where his materials for the history of Egypt were 
chiefly collected, the comparatively unimportant towns of Sais, Bubastis, Buto, 
Papremis, Chemmis, Crocodilopolis, and Elephantiné. He has explored the 
Lake Meeris, the labyrinth, the line of the canal leading into the Arabian 
Gulf from the Nile, the borders of Egypt towards the sSinaitic desert, and 
portions of the tract, which he calls Arabia, between the valley of the Nile and 
the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea. He is completely familiar with the various 
branches into which the Nile divides before reaching the sea, and with the 
course followed by the traveller at different seasons. He knows intimately the 
entire broad region of the Delta, as well as the extreme limits of Egypt beyond 
it, both eastward and westward. Again, in Asia Minor, his native country, 
he knows well, besides Caria, where he was born, Lydia, with its rich plains 
and great capital city, Sardis; Mysia, the Troas, the cities upon the Helles- 
pont, Proconnesus, Cyzicus, the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus, the north 
coast; and again, on the south, Cilicia, with its two regions, the flat and the 
mountainous; Lycia, Caunus, Kphesus, the mouths of the Mander, Sca- 
mander, and Caystrus rivers, and something of the interior, at least along 
the line of the Royal road from Sardis to Susa, which he most probably 
followed in his journey to and from Babylon, In Greece Proper he has 
visited, besides the great cities of Athens, S and Thebes, the sanc- 
tuaries at Delphi, Dodéna, and Abe in Phocis; the battle-fields of Thermo- 

yle, Platea, and Marathon; Arcadia, Elis, Argolis, the promontory of 

Tenarum, the isthnus of Corinth, the pass of Tempé, Creston in Chalci- 
dicé, Byzantium, Atuvs, and (apparently) the entire route followed by the 
army of Xerxes on its march from Sestos to Athens. In the Levant he 
has evidently made himself acquainted with almost all the more important 
islands. With Samos he is completely familiar, and he has visited besides, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Delos, Paros, Thasos, Samothrace, and probably Crete, 
Cythera, and Avgina. Elsewhere his travels have, no doubt, less of this 
character of completeness. He knows little more of Scythia than its coast 
between the mouths of the Danube and Dnieper; he has not penetrated 
very far into Thrace; his knowledge of Syria and Pheenicia may have been 
gained from once or twice coasting along their shores; east of the Halys 
his observations are confined to a single route; in Africa, setting aside 
Egypt, he shows no personal acquaintance with any place but Cyréné; and, 
west of Greece, he can only be proved to have visited the cities of Cro- 
tona, Thurii, and Metapontum. 
We are probably not to suppose that these travels, like those 
of more than one distinguished historian of the present age, were 
undertaken with the express intention of collecting materials for 
a great history. The art of bookmaking had not advanced so far 
in the fifth century B.c. Herodotus seems to have valued know- 
ledge for its own sake, and, in his great work, to have found a 
place for the enormous stores of varied information which he had 
accumulated. 

Geography and chronology, according to the old proverbial 
expression, are the two eyes of history. Perhaps we may be 
permitted to vary the metaphor, and to say that geography and 
ethnology are the two legs upon which rary | stands. here 
either of these is wanting or imperfect, omnis historia claudicat. 


Herodotus has contributed his full share to each of these funda- 
mental branches of historical investigation. Ethnology, indeed, 
not only cannot be separated, but can scarcely even be distin- 
guished from primeval history. The history of the earliest ages 
is mainly that of races and their affinities, as there was at that 
| time nothing deserving the name of a national life, the develop- 
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ment of which it is the province of history, properly so called, to 
record. But ethnology, as a science, has not only made enor- 
mous strides, but may almost be said to have come into existence 
within the last few years. The contributions of Herodotus, as 
well as those of much more recent inquirers, bear the same rela- 
tion to ethnological science, properly so designated, that the 
accumulation of facts, commonly known as Natural History, 
bears to the scientific physiology of the present day. 
The principal organ of ihedee inquiry is Comparative 
Philology ; and this, it is needless to say, is of entirely modern 
origin and growth. Neither the ancient Greek, nor even the 
Roman, had sufficient linguistic experience to enable him to:pro- 
secute philological inquiries in anything like a scientific manner ; 
and for long after the revival of learning in modern Europe, 
scholars were, so to speak, 80 oppressed and overshadowed 
the greatness of the newly-recovered treasures of antiquity, as to 
be quite incapable of looking at either the ancients or themselves 
from a just and impartial point of view. Accordingly we find, 
among those who ventured to speculate in etymology, a strong 
disposition to refer every modern language to a Latin, toa Greek, 
or even to a Hebrew origin. The superstitious veneration with 
which the last-named language was regarded, principally by 
Protestant scholars (a strange reaction from the age in which it 
was asserted that intelligere Grace est hereticum, Hebraicé dia- 
bolicum /), and the foolish theories which represented it as an 
ideal language constructed upon the most regular and philoso- 
phical principles—instead of being, as it is, a second-rate specimen 
of a class of languages less perfectly developed than that to which 
our own mother-tongue is to be referred—tended to encourage 
the delusions to which we have just referred. But the detection 
of anything like a comparative organization, with laws of growth 
and change, in the various genera and species of human language, 
was reserved for our own day. This mode of inquiry, with - 
ancillary method of Comparative Mythology, and the evidence 
of monuments and other antiquities, have enabled us to form a 
much more just estimate of the relations of races than was in the 
power of the most learned men of past ages. 


It is obvious that an historian whose writings are so replete 
with information, and that of such various kinds, as Herodotus, 
not only supplies us with ethnological facts of the utmost impor- 
tance, but is capable, beyond any other writer of antiquity, of 
gaining illustration from recent inquiries. Accordingly, his works 
form the most perfect conceivable basis for a commentary, the 
main object of which is to bring together all that modern ethno- 
logical and archeological science has brought to light with regard 
to the earliest condition of the various families of man and their 
mutual relations. For, in addition to the results of such investi- 
gations as have been already referred to, the Father of History has 
received additional confirmation as well as illustration from the 
newly-discovered art of interpreting alphabetical symbols and 
languages to which the key had been lost. We speak, of course, 
of the interpretation of the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptian 
monuments, to which the first clue was afforded by the discove 
of the Rosetta stone; and, subsequently, of the power of read- 
ing, and, to a great extent, of translating the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persia and Babylonia, which is due, more than to any 
other man, to the brother of the learned translator, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 


With Herodotus before him, with the modern results of ety- 
mology and archeology to build upon, and with such able coad- 
jutors as Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Gardner Wilkinson to 
assist him in carrying out his intention, Mr. Rawlinson has had 
the opportunity of compiling a really great work, although, from 
the nature of the case, it is one which must be judged by the 
standard of a compilation, and which cannot approach, in point 
of attractiveness, to a book possessing the originality and unity 
which mark thecreationsof a single mind devoted to a single object. 
Illustrations of an author so digressive and—apparently, though 
not really—so desultory as Herodotus cannot be capeeted to fix the 
attention of the reader after the manner of a complete and homo- 
geneous work. But the amount of labour represented by these four 
volumes can scarcely be calculated. Mr. Rawlinson has neglected 
no available source of information, and has evidently carefull 
prepared himself for his task by diligently acquainting himself 
with all the results of modern speculation in any degree bearing 
upon his task. To take an instance which to many ‘persons may 
appear a trivial one, but which, to our minds, commends Mr. Raw- 
linson’s scrupulous diligence all the more by its apparently trivial 
nature—within the last four or five years some extremely curious 
discoveries have been made in several of the Swiss lakes, especially 
in that of Geneva, near Morges,and near Yverdun, on the Lake of 
Neufchatel. M.F. Troyon, of Lausanne, is the principal dis- 
coverer, and the results of his investigations have been recorded 
by him both in other publications and in the ep A wir 

hweizwische Geschichte und Altenthumskunde,a small periodical 
publication which is agg A almost entirely unknown in this 
country, and which now lies before us. The remains discovered 
consist of numerous piles fixed under water, and evidently 
forming the substructure of piers running out into the lakes. The 
bottom when dredged between and near them, yields fragments 
of implements and utensils in stone, bone, and rude pottery ; and 
there is, in nearly every case, a primeval place of sepulture at 
hand on the mainland. It is evident that the earliest inhabitants 
of these countries erected their habitations on extensive piers for 
the sake of security against enemies or wild beasts. The fact is 
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observation of Mr. Rawlinson, who has seized upon it as an ap- 
propriate illustration of the peculiar mode of life of the inhabi- 
tants of the Lake Prasias in Thrace. (Herod. v.16.) The pas- 
sage is well known, but to those who have not read Herodotus, it 
will give a fair specimen of his manner :— 


They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pangeum and in the 
country of the Dobéres, the Agrianians, and the Odomantians, and likewise 
who inhabited Lake Prasias, were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought 
indeed to subdue the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his purpose. 
Their manner of living is the following. Platforms —— upon tall 
piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are approached from the land by 
a single narrew bridge. At the first, the piles which bear up the platforms 
were fixed in their places by the whole body of the citizens, but since that 
time the custom which has prevailed about fixing them is this:—they aro 
brought from a hill called Orbélus, and every wan drives in three for each 
wife that he marries. Now the men have all many wives apiece, and this is 
the way in which they live. Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, u 
one of the platforms, and eech has also a trap-door giving access to the 
beneath; and their wont is to tie their baby children by the foot with a 
string, to save them from rolling into the water. They feed their horses and 
their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to such a degree, that 
a man has only to open his trap-door and to let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, pee | then to wait a very short time, when up he draws it yey” full 
of them. The fish are of two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon, 


We add Mr. Rawlinson’s note :— 

Recent discoveries in the lakes of Central Europe, icularly those of 
Switzerland, have confirmed in the most remarkable way this whole description 
of Herodotus. It appears that at an ancient date, probably anterior to that 
of the immigration of the Celts, there lived on most of these lakes a race or 
races, who formed for themselves habitations almost exactly like those which 
Herodotus here describes. At a short distance from the shore, rows of wooden 
piles were driven into the muddy bottom, generally disposed in lines parallel 
to the bank, but not at regular intervals, upon which there can be no doubt 
that platforms were placed and habitations raised. Within the area occupied 

‘by the piles, and over the 5; immediately adjoining, are found at the 
bottom, often occupying a depth of several feet, objects of human industry, 
consisting of rude pottery and various implements in stone, bone, and bronze. 
Everything marks the high antiquity of these remains. The pottery is coarse 
in character and shaped by the hand; it has scarcely a trace of ornament. 
The implements in stone and bone indicate a nation in the most primitive 
condition. The complete, or almost complete, absence of iron is most signifi- 
cant. Also, it must be observed, that there is in most places a deposit of 
mud, the growth of centuries, covering the remains, in the whole of which 
there are no implements. Bones of animals, which had apparently been killed 
for food, appear throughout the whole stratum of mud in which the imple- 
ments are found. In one case, at least, a remnant of the bridge was dis- 
covered, by which the inhabitants communicated with the land. (See a letter 
from M. Fred. Troyon to M. Pictet, in the Bibliotheque Universelle de 
Genéve, Mai, 1857, and an elaborate article in the Mittheilungen der Anti- 
quarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, for 1854, by Dr. Ferdinand Keller. 
ag also Die Pfahlbau-Alterthiimer von Moosseedorf im Kanton Bern, 
by MM. Yahn and Uhlmann, published in 1857.) 

Antiquaries seem fully agreed that these are am: the most primitive 
remains in Europe, belonging either to the early Celtic, or perhaps more 
probably, to a pre-Celtic period. It is a reasonable conjecture that they 
come down to us from that Finnish (Turanian) race, which (as has been 
observed, vol. i., p. 645, note) seems to have peopled the whole of Europe in 
primeval times. We may suspect that this people occupied the lakes for 
security, at the time when the Celts began to press upon them; but that 
they failed to maintain themselves, and ually yielded and were 
absorbed in the immigrants. In some places it is evident from the deposits 
that the platforms were finally destroyed by fire (Lettre de M. Troyon, p. 7), 
abundance of charred wood being found above all the rest of the remains. . 

The ethnic character of the Peonians has always appeared difficult to 
determine. They lay interposed between the Illyrians and the Thracians, 
evidently a distinct race from both, and much weaker than either. The 
account of their physical qualities (supra, ch. 12), if we could depend upon 
it, would mark them for Indo-Europeans. But it may now be suspected 
that they were in reality a Turanian race. 

A similar mode of life to that here described by Herodotus, and apparently 
— 44 the early inhabitants of Switzerland, is found among the 

apous of New Guinea (see the Histoire of Dumont d’Urville, tom. iv. 
p- 607). . 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Rawlinson would have done 
more wisely to present the result of his own and other men’s 
researches to the world in the form of an edition of Herodotus, 
or (as he has done) as a translation and commentary. On the 
whole, we think he has taken the right course, although for the 
sake of comparison, it might have been as well to print the Greek 
text en face. For we must regard the work less as acommentary 
on Herodotus than as a vast accumulation of matter referring to 
the history, geography, ethnology, and antiquities of Europe, 
Western and Central Asia, and eyPt, of which the history of 
Herodotus forms, so to speak, the fulerum. It will therefore be, 
at least it ought to be, in many hands from which it would have 
been excluded if the text had not ee in a translation. Of 
the version itself, it is little to say that it is incomparably better 
than Beloe, and that it is accurate and trustworthy so far as we 
have tested it. Less than this could not be expected from an 
Oxford scholar at the present day. But it strikes us as a little 
deficient in vivacity, as well as in many characteristics which those 
who are familiar with the peculiarities of the original may think 
they have a right to look for. To say the truth, it is 
impossible to do a like justice to Herodotus in the 
“high polite style” of the eighteenth or nineteenth cen- 
tury—we want the raciness of the Elizabethan age. Yet it 
would be impossible to produce a translation in that style 
in the present day without an appearance, if not the reality, 
of affectation. Mr. Rawlinson, evidently aware of the Scylla 
and the Charybidis on his right hand and on his left, has endea- 
voured to steer a middle course, and has produced a version in 
modern English, if not absolutely dash with archaisms, yet 
full of colloquial expressions such as an old-fashioned and some- 


what rustic personage might be supposed to use. We are not 
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sure that this compromise is more successful than compromises 
usually are—at the same time we freely acknowledge the difli- 
culty of the task. The notes are very copious and clear. They 
are, as may be supposed, exclusively historical and illustrative, 
and avoid entering into any questions of technical scholarship. 
The note which we have sbeobiy cited, in reference to the in- 
habitants of the Lake Prasias, may be regarded as a fair speci- 
men. The aie consist of collections of essays on questions 
arising out of an examination of the history of Herodotus, and 
gmbonying the main results of the interpretation both of the 
hieroglyphs and of the arrow-headed inscriptions, with frequent 
reference to the discoveries of Mr. Layard and others in As- 
syria. The volumes are illustrated by a great abundance of 
maps and plans, together with engravings of coins and works of 
art and facsimiles of inscriptions. As it is impossible to do 
justice to Mr. Rawlinson’s work within the limits of a single 
notice, we hope to return to the consideration of it on a future 
occasion. 


DR. HAYES’S ARCTIC JOURNEY.* 


OF the many Arctic books which have been published of late 
years, Dr. Kane’s account of the two winters which he 
passed in Smith’s Sound was decidedly the most remarkable ; 
and of the incidents which occurred during his expedition, 
hardly any can be compared in romantic interest with the extra- 
ordinary series of hardships and adventures of which Dr. Hayes’s 
Arctic Boat Journey is the memorial. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York to the Northern seas on the 
oth of May, 1853, and after penetrating Smith’s Sound—which 
eads due north from the head of Baffin’s Bay—to the latitude 

of 78° 40', was beset there in the middle of October, in a bay to 


which was given the name of Rensselaer Harbour. There the’ 


vessel remained for nineteen months, till the 17th of May, 
1855, during which interval various explorations were under- 
taken by Dr. Kane and his crew. On the date mentioned, 
the vessel was deserted, and in August the explorers 
reached Upernavik, in Greenland, whence they readily effected 
their return to the United States. At the commencement of 
the second winter—in August, 1854—it became obvious to all 
the parties concerned that there was great room for doubt 
whether they would be able to pass successfully through the 
winter which lay before them, and Dr. Kane left it to the crew 
to determine whether they would stay with him or would 
attempt to reach Upernavik by boat navigation. Each branch 
of the alternative was adopted by half of the crew. The fortunes 
of those who remained with Dr. Kane are described by him in 
the well-known volumes already before the world. The adven- 
tures of the other party, of whom Dr. Hayes was one, are 
described in the present volume. They were absent from 
Dr. Kane’s vessel, the Advance, from August to December, 1854, 
so that his story relates to the events of something more than 
four months. Though short, it is one of the most extraordinary 
accounts of hardihood and endurance that ever were written. 

Tt was on the 26th August that Dr. Hayes and his eight com- 
panions left the vessel in which the other half of her crew re- 
mained. They were far less elaborately and carefully equipped 
than the parties which made such extraordinary journeys in the 
same regions from the various English expeditions, and especially 
from those of Sir Robert M‘Clure and Captain M‘Clintock. They 
had, however, stores calculated to last for four or five weeks, the 
journey lying before them including more than a thousand miles 
of ice and water. For the first eight days the party were occu- 
pied in dragging the boat with which they had been furnished— 
a whaleboat, twenty-four feet long and five-and-a-half feet beam— 
from the brig to the open water—a distance of fourteen or fifteen 
miles. Having reached the open water, they set out in this 
slight and overloaded skiff upon their dangerous navigation. 
On the second day of their voyage they ran into the pack 
—a dangerous position even for full-sized ships, for the 
pieces of which it was composed were “moving, grinding, 
squeezing, and closing.” Their only resource was to drag 
the boat and its cargo on to the largest floe they could 
find, and wait till it was embedded in a field of ice which was 
likely, for a time atleast, to remain moderately steady. Whilst 
entangled in the pack, they approached the place where Dr. 
Kane had left an iron life-boat on his passage out. Three of the 
party, of whom Dr. Hayes was one, set off across the ice to 
reach the life-boat, and having found it in a little cove on a small 
island, passed a most dreary night there, Dr. Hayes and one of the 
men running up and down all night long to avoid freezing. In the 
meantime, a savage storm persecuted the other boat most cruelly, 
covering the floe on which the crew lay with water, wetting all their 
stores, and preventing them from fr~ tes sleeping or cooking. The 
two boats, however, were soon enabled to put to sea again, as 
the storm had freed them from the ice; and, finding the sea 
open, they ran down the northern part of Baffin’s Bay for 
a considerable distance; but at length, after a long series 
of difficulties and dangers of the same general character, 
varied only by the greater or less intensity of the suffering 
which they involved, they reached a point about sixteen miles 
south of Cape Parry, and probably more than two hundred south 
of Rensselaer Harbour, where were Dr. Kane and the brig. 
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* An Arctic Boat-Journey, in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac J. Hayes, 
Surgeon of the second Grinnell Expedition. London: Bentley. 


A single instance will give a notion of the sufferings which the 
party endured. On one occasion, whilst the rest of the part. 
were sleeping, one of them was deputed to cook in a sma 
tent erected for that ag The cooking apparatus consisted of 
a lamp over which a kettle was boiled. The party had tasted 
nothing for eighteen hours, and it took no less than six more to 
veers a stew of fox and sea gull, for the lamp was constantly 

lown out just as the pot was beginning to boil, and before it 
could be relighted—which operation with damp tinder and a 
flint and steel once occupied an hour—the stew was frozen 
over. 

The prospects of the party when their hopes of getting further 
south were finally abandoned, were excessively gloomy. They 
had the winter before them, and their provisions and fuel were 
barely sufficient for two weeks ; whilst the fuel, though capable 
of cooking their food and melting the ice for water, was not 
sufficient to warm the men themselves. Their first necessity 
was to provide themselves with some sort of shelter, and the 
only one which they could procure was a kind of hut, of which 
two rocks, respectively six and four feet high, and about eight 
feet apart, formed two sides, whilst walls of stones—the crevices 
between which were stuffed with moss and sand—were built at 
each end of the rocks, and at a distance of fourteen feet from each 
other. The lower of the two rocks had a lateral cleft, which 
served asa door. ‘The roof was composed of the mast and oars 
of the boat, which served as a ridge-pole and rafters, whilst the 
sails were stretched over them, and secured by heavy stones. 
Moss was collected to serve as thatch. This operation, as well 
as that of obtaining sand, was most laborious. The snow was 
never less than a foot deep, and cartloads of it were often re- 
moved before a single lump of moss was discovered. The only 
instrument available for shovelling the sand into its place was 
a tin dinner-plate. These difficulties, however, were overcome— 
the-hut was completed, and thatched with moss a foot thick. 
When the party were lodged in it, they had only a few pounds of 
pork, a little bread, a few pounds of rice and flour, and some 
meat biscuit. ‘‘ Altogether,” says Dr. Hayes, “we had not 
enough to furnish us with full rations during a single week, 
and we were trying to make our stock suffice for a longer period. 
Already we were upon the shortest daily allowance which our 
labours permitted. Men working during twelve or fourteen 
hours of the twenty-four in a temperature not much above zero, 
require a large amount of food to sustain them. We were be- 
coming thin and weak, and were constantly hungry.” 


The hut was finished about the beginning of October, and the 
hardships which the party underwent in it for the next nine or 
ten weeks are altogether unequalled even in Arctic adventure. 
They were quite unable to procure food by hunting, as they only 
succeeded in trapping two or three foxes, and they were obliged 
to eke out their small stock of provisions by eating quantities of 
rock lichen which, “ when at its maximum growth, is about an 
inch in diameter and of the thickness of a wafer.” ‘When 
boiled, it makes a glutinous fluid, which is slightly nutritious.” 
Its principal use was, that by filling the stomach it kept off the 
sensation of hunger; but it produced a painful diarrhea. The 
only additional resource which the party had to look to was 
that of occasionally obtaining provisions from the Esquimaux 
who casually visited them, and sometimes sold them lum 
of walrus meat or seafowls in return for pieces of wood from the 
boats. By degrees, however, the savages came to understand 
their true position. They saw that the white men were starving, 
and that upon their death their property would be left behind 
them without the necessity for any purchase. They, therefore, 
refused to enter into any negotiation for the sale of dogs, 
neither would they undertake, though Fm to do so, 
to convey them in dog-sledges either to Dr. Kane or to the 
Danish settlement of Upernavik. This state of things became at 
last intolerable, and Dr. Hayes determined on a desperate effort 
for his life. Having with great difficulty obtained some dogs 
and contrived a sledge, they set out, but after a journey of a very 
few miles most of them were so exhausted that the impossibility 
of proceeding became obvious. They contrived by almost in- 
tolerable exertion to get back to the hut. How they reached it 
they never knew, so stupified were they with pain and fatigue. 
The sledge was then refitted, and after a short rest, two of the 
party—for whose conveyance it was sufficient—set out again, and 
feached the ship in safety. The remainder stayed behind in hopes 
of their return, but soon afterwards a large party of Esquimaux 
with several sledges and teams of dogs came to visit them, and 
again refused either to sell or to lend the means of conveyance. 

he opportunity which their presence offered could not be neg- 
lected. They were coaxed into good humour by jokes and pre- 
sents, and a pot of soup was prepared for them, into which Dr. 
Hayes emptied a vial of laudanum. Whilst they were asleep, 
the party went out, loaded the sledges, harnessed the dogs, and 
set off at full gallop towards the brig. The dogs, however, 
which are little better than wolves, were very wild and extremely 
restive, and one team fairly broke loose, and carried the sledge 
to which it was attached back to the hut. The others, however, 

assed over a considerable part of the journey towards the brig 
febore the Esquimaux recovered from the effects of the laudanum 
and pursued them. At last, however, they were overtaken. There- 
upon, relying on their guns, and on the influence which their 
moral and intellectual Fee confers upon civilized men, Dr. 
Hayes’s party declared that they must and would return to the 
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brig, and that the Esquimaux must take them. Ultimatel 
they succeeded ; and, aher a frightful journey, during whic 
they travelled 150 miles in forty hours, in a temperature of 48° 
below zero, they reached the brig in safety. The Esquimaux 
were well paid and dismissed in great glee; and Dr. Hayes’s 
party rejoined their commander, and under his guidance effected 
their return to America in the following spring. 

It is only fair to Dr. Hayes to observe, in conclusion, that the 
modesty and good taste with which he tells his story are just 
what might have been expected from the nature of the exploits 
which it relates. The contrast which his work and Dr. Kane’s 
afford to the nonsense and bombast which are the plagues of 
American literature, favour the impression which most American 
books produce, that, in the United States, the fool of the family 
—being cut off from the legitimate fields of enterprise open ta 
him in this country—is reduced to literature or politics. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S SCIENCE.* 


|= BROUGHAM has recently given to the world one 
more illustration of the universal energy which has marked 
his life. If the fact of his scientific researches were less well 
known, there would be something quite startling in the announce- 
ment of a volume of mathematical tracts from the hand of a man 
who has had half a score of other occupations, each sufficient to 
engross the whole mind of an ordinarily constituted mortal. To 
be great as a circuit leader, all-powerful as a popular chief, 
triumphant as a reforming Chancellor—to be the prominent 
figure in the Anti-Slavery movement, the promoter of edu- 
cation, the concocter of law-reforming statutes almost without 
number—the statesman of all parties, the citizen of two 
countries, and the orator of a thousand platforms—might have 
sufficed most ambitions, without the renown of literary success 
and scientific effort. But, not content with the public achieve- 
ments of his life, or the obscure glory of anonymous literature, 
Lord Brougham has striven to reproduce in an English dress 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, and to correct the real or sup- 
posed errors of no less a philosopher than Newton himself. The 
scientific element of te Brougham’s life is epitomized in the 
volume of tracts which has just appeared. Even without such 
information as the preface gives, it would have been easy to 
assign approximate dates to the different papers, and to see that 
they extend from the student-life of Edinburgh to the leisurely 
retirement of Provence. 

The first tract, for instance, is a collection of geometrical 
problems, such as college examiners are in the habit of manufac- 
turing to test the proficiency of their pupils, and which the 
more energetic sort of mathematical students generally make a 
hobby of at a certain period of their career. TTord Brougham 
delights to call these exercises porisms—a term to which he 
seems to have attached considerable importance, if we may judge 
by the enthusiasm with which he recounts the successful efforts 
of Simson, of Euclidian fame, to discover or define the precise 
meaning of this rather obscure and wholly useless term of 
ancient science. The little biography of this geometrician, 
which is reprinted in the present collection from Lives of Philo- 
sophers, is mainly a history of the blunders and triumphs of 
successive inquirers into the recondite question, “‘ What is a 
porism?” And the true biographical furor was perhaps never 
more curiously manifested than in the zeal with which Lord 
Brougham magnifies the glory of Simson’s great discovery, as 
if it were the revelation of a law of nature, instead of the mere 
elucidation of a technical term of art. Does the reader wish to 
know what a porism is? The Greek geometers, who invented 
the phrase, used it rather loosely (so Lord Brougham seems to 
say), and the curiosity of the learned was vastly excited to know 
what Pappus of Alexandria meant by speaking of Euclid’s 
three books of Porisms. It was the riddle of centuries. One 
Albert Girard professed to have solved it in the seventeenth 
century ; the great D’Alembert blundered over it, and declared 
that a porism was nothing more than a lemma, or preliminary 
proposition, which Lord Brougham seems to confound with a 
corollary. One profane guesser, Castillon, made light of the 
whole inquiry by pronouncing the porisms to be nothing more 
than the data of Euclid’s propositions. At last Simson was 
suddenly inspired with the true interpretation, and ever after 
used to show the stump of the old tree by the side of which the 
solution, of the great problem flashed upon his mind. The result 
was, that a porism came to be recognised as meaning “an in- 
determinate case of a generally determinate problem.” If there 
is nothing very interesting in the subject of such an inquiry, the 
abundant enthusiasm and vigour with which Lord Brot ham 
enters into all its details is curiously characteristic of his 
exuberant activity of mind. 

Another tract, On certain Analytical Paradoxes, exhibits a little 
of the same tendency to make a mountain of a molehill. Itisa 
familiar fact that the analytical language into which the con- 
ditions of a physical or geometrical problem may be translated 
almost always expresses much more than the particular data from 
which it was derived. The consequence is that, besides the true 
solution, others may commonly be obtained from the analysis 
which have no relation to the particular problem under investi- 
gation. Very often it is possible to discover some entirely dif- 

* Tracts, Mathematical and Physical. By Henry, Lord B: 

Griffin and Co. 1860. 


ferent problem, which chances to be expressible in the same 
analytical form, and to which these erratic solutions appertain. 
When this is not done, they appear simply as errors or super- 
fluities introduced by the analytical treatment ; and if the inves- 
tigator has so conducted his work as to get out only those 
solutions which are foreign to his inquiry, and to let slip the really 

rtinent one, he is apt to conclude that the analysis is at fault. 

"Alembert and other distinguished men have stumbled occa- 
sionally into errors of this kind, and Lord Brougham’s tract is a 
discussion of some particular specimens of this kind of misad- 
venture. 

But the papers which will be read with the greatest interest 
are those which contain the investigations into the nature of 
light with which Lord Brougham has occupied himself during the 
last few years. They have been so often described as refutations 
at once of the views of Newton and the theories of ¥Young and 
Fresnel, that it may be worth while to examine what Lord 
Brougham’s experiments amount to. They relate exclusively to 
the phenomena of diffraction, and, indeed, for the most part, to 
one special class of these—viz., the fringes which, under certain 
circumstances, are visible near the edges of the shadows formed 
by rectilinear edges. But to make Lord Brougham intelligible 
we must say a word or two as to the state of the science when he 
entered the field. There are two species of coloured fringes 
which were investigated by Newton with different degrees of 
completeness. First, the bands or fringes formed by thin 
p transparent plates or films, of which the most familiar example is 
the system of coloured bands or rings visible on the surface of a 
soap-bubble ; and, secondly, the fringes—called, from the name 
of the first observer, Grimaldi’s fringes—which border the 
shadow of an object placed in a beam of light. Any one may 
produce this phenomenon in a moment by half-closing his eyes 
and looking through his eyelashes at the sky. 

Newton examined the fringes of the soap-bubble class with 
great minuteness and accuracy, ascertaining the sequence of 
colours according to the thickness of the plate or film, and measur- 
ing the breadth of the successive bands. He also made some 
less minute observations on Grimaldi’s fringes, and threw out 
suggestions as to the possible causes of both classes of phenomena. 
The first conception of the nature of light which the common 
phenomena of illumination suggest is that of a series of light- 
causing particles emitted in thick succession from a luminous 
body, fixe bullets from a steam-gun. The well-known facts that 
light travels in straight lines until diverted by some special in- 
fluence, and suffers reflection according to the same Jaw asa per- 
fectly elastic body, harmonize well with this corpuscular theory ; 
and whether Newton regarded it as the expression of an actual 
physical fact or not, he certainly adopted this view as the basis 
of all his speculations on the su __ “When he came to investi- 
gate the soap-bubble fringes, he found it necessary to introduce a 
new hypothesis of a very remarkable kind. He assumed that 
the luminous particles, as they travelled with amazing velocity 
along a ray of light, went through a series of periodical changes 
of condition—at one moment being predisposed to refraction, and 
then again, after an extremely minute interval, acquiring an equally 
decided tendency to undergo reflection. By the help of this in- 
genious hypothesis of alternating fits of easy reflection and easy re- 
fraction—to use Newton’s phraseology—he explained the observed 
sequence of colours in the fringes produced le films of varying 
thickness, and this with so much exactness that it was impossible 
to doubtthathistheory, if not absolutely true, must have some such 
relation to the truth as the old Ptolemaic cycles and epicycles 
bore to the Keplerian laws of planetary motion. 

When Newton passed from this problem to the investigation 
of Grimaldi’s fringes, he found that it was necessary to introduce 
new assumptions of an entirely different character. He accord- 
ingly suggested, rather as a hint to future inquirers than as an 
adopted theory, that when a beam of light was partially inter- 
cepted by an opaque body, the rays which just Sect being 
stopped, and passed very near to the intercepting edge, were bent 
out of their course by some influence exercised by the obstructing 
edge. In order to make this idea serve as a solution of the pro- 
blem presented by Grimaldi’s fringes, he had to assume—what 
poral natural enough in itself—that the rays which were 
nearest to the edge suflered the greatest amount of bending, and 
that the effect gradually diminished as the distance from the 
edge increased. He also found that if his theory were true, the 
red rays of the spectrum which were the least retrangible under- 
went the largest amount of this new kind of disturbance, obser- 
vation having shown that the fringes—i. e., the alternate bright 
and dark bands—formed with red Tight were broader than those 
formed with more refrangible rays. The fringes produced with 
white light were nothing more than the series of compound 
colours which resulted from the superposition of bands of 
different breadths and different colours. 

This imperfect cane was all that science had to say to 
the phenomena of diffraction—as these fringe-effects were termed 
—until the undulatory theory of Young and Fresnel was pro- 
pounded. This has commonly been treated as a view antago- 
nistic to the corpuscular theory of Newton, but in truth it is 
but a generalization of Newton’s own hypothesis of fits of easy 
reflection and refraction. Once assume, as Newton did, that the 
effect which we call light travels along a straight line, but that 


the condition of each point of the ray is all the time undergoing 
a series of periodic changes—and you have said, t 
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in so many words, that the propagation is either an actual 
wave, or, if not, is of such a nature as to follow the general laws 
which govern the pro; of an undulation. 

Further investigation showed that this wave theory would not 
only solve the particular phenomena produced by thin films, but 
would account for most of the known effects of light, and, among 
others, the Grimaldi fringes, for which Newton had been obliged to 
invent a separate and independent theory. The general prin- 
ciple on which all these fringe phenomena were explained was 
that of interference. If one could place two equal ocean waves 
one upon the other, so that the crest of one should exactly cor- 
respond with the hollow of the other, the result would be a per- 
fectly level and tranquil surface. Two storms superimposed 
would, at any point where the waves fitted into each other in the 
manner we have described, produce a calm; and so, on the wave 
theory of light, any point a waves in opposite phases — 
pened to coincide, instead of being bright, as it would be if only 
one of the waves were there, would be perfectly dark in conse- 
quence of the neutralization of one wave by the other. This 
beautiful theory was verified by the actual production of absolute 
darkness by the combination of two pencils of light, and was 
applied with great success to the explanation of many of the 
fringes produced both by the effect of thin plates and by the partial 
interception of a beam of light. For example, if light emanating 
from a point wereadmitted through a small square hole, the myriads 
of vibrations from every point of the square face of the primary , 
wave which passed through the hole were found to create 
a multitude of independent undulations, whose interferences 
produced fringes which agreed very well with the results of 
calculation. It so happens, however, that to try the necessary 
experiments requires extraordinary care, and that it is only by 
working with pencils which emanate from a point or a line of 
inappreciable breadth that the mathematical investigation be- 
comes feasible. The consequence has been that philosophers of 
considerable eminence have occasionally obtained exactly opposite 
results from experiments conducted, or rather intended to be 
conducted, in precisely the same way. Lord Brougham is one of 
many who have thought that their observations were fatal to 
every known theory of diffraction, and the point which he labours 
most is to prove that the results which he has obtained are in- 
capable of being accounted for on the interference theory. If 
they were so, it would be impossible to place absolute reliance 
in such a subject upon any experiments which had not 
been repeated and confirmed by others besides the original 
investigator. But, in truth, we may accept the results of 
Lord Brougham’s experiments (which seem to have been con- 
ducted with great care and skill) without being compelled to give 
up one iota of the theory which he assails. What Lord Brougham 
proves is not that the interference theory is inconsistent with his 
observations, but that he has entirely misconceived the theory 
which he attacks. 


He imagines that, in order to produce interference, it is neces- 
sary to have more than one intercepting edge. He recognises 
the effect of interference between the rays passing on opposite 
sides, say, of a pin or hair held ee so as to divide a pencil of 
light ; but he has wholly lost sight of the possibility of inter- 
ference between the vibrations produced by a series of points in 
a wave of light which passes entirely on one side of an inter- 
cepting body. It is singular that he should have fallen into this 
blunder, because this very instance of a pencil of light inter- 
cepted by the edge of a single plate such as Lord Brougham used 
in his experiments, had been fully discussed by Fresnel, and the 
observed results satisfactorily explained on the principle of inter- 
ference, which Lord Brougham imagines to be inapplicable. 
All the reasons, in short, which he gives for rejecting inter- 
ference as the cause of the observed  stectbonal are based upon 
this fundamental error, that “ there can be no interference, inas- 
much as the whole action is on one and the same pencil or beam” — 
wholly forgetting that the essence of the interference principle 
is, that every minute point in a wave-surface of light originates 
waves capable of interference with those which spring from 
neighbouring points in the very same pencil or beam. 

It is unfortunate that some of the ingenuity and energy which 
has been spent, in these investigations, on an attempt to upset a 
scientific theory, was not first employed in mastering the prin- 
ciples which it was Lord Brougham’s object to supplant by a 
new theory of his own. The consequence is, that whether the 
undulatory theory be or be not the truth (and there are some 
who doubt it still), it stands exactly where it did before Lord 
Brougham’s investigations commenced. There is not one of his 
results which is in the smallest degree at variance with the 
doctrines of interference, which therefore still remain in pos- 
session of the ground. This being so, it is scarcely necessary to 
discuss the theory which Lord Brougham proposes to put in the 
place of that which he conceives himself to have vanquished and 
slain. It isarather indefinite development of the bending hypo- 
thesis by which Newton explained the fringes of Grimaldi; but 
it is encumbered with supplementary doctrines as to inflection, 
defiection, disposition, and polarization which are not always 
intelligible in themselves, and are unfortunately made more 
obscure by the use of familiar scientific terms in senses wholly 

at variance with their received acceptation. But though Lord 
Brougham neither succeeds in destroying one theory nor in esta- 
blishing another, some of his experiments may prove serviceable 


hereafter as the means of the principles which they 


were designed to subvert. At present, however, they are of 
little use even for this purpose, because they seem to have been 
conducted in most cases under conditions too complicated to 
admit of an accurate analytical investigation. The only trust- 
worthy evidence as to the soundness or unsoundness of a physical 
theory is that afforded by the comparison of the theoretical 
results obtained by the solution of manageable problems with 
the phenomena observed under the same conditions. Lord 
Brougham’s examples are not in general of this description, and 
must be regarded rather as coniline contributions to future pro- 
gress than as present additions to the accumulated stores of 
science. The interest which attaches to them is derived less 
from their scientific value than from the witness they bear to 
the inexhaustible activity of a mind which has exercised a larger 
influence and commanded a wider sympathy than some fastidious 
politicians are willing to allow. Philosophical theories may 
survive Lord Brougham’s attacks, and savans may forget his 
speculations ; but generations of Englishmen will long remember 
the career of a man who has exhibited in a thousand forms an 
amount of mental vitality which it would be difficult to parallel 
in the history of the most restless and eager aspirants to the 
glory of universal genius. 


. 


BERJEAU’S BLOCK-BOOK FACSIMILE.* 


E find it difficult to get up any admiration for “ Block- 
books,” and, while we are quite ready to admit the great 
antiquarian and bibliographical value of Mr. Sotheby’s magnum 
opus, we cannot profess to feel any lively interest in the subject. 
Viewed as works of art, these early wood engravings are simp] 
repulsive. It is not only that they are quaint, and conventional, 
and coarse, and rude, but they are so perversely ugly. Forms 
and faces are, for the most part, grotesquely caricatured, and it 
always seems to be the result of a mere happy accident if a par- 
ticular picture is relieved by a single touch of grace, or fancy, or 
nature, or accuracy of drawing. No writer on the subject has 
ever yet condescended to explain why this should be so. It is 
not as if the contemporary art of design had been equally rude 
and archaic in other departments. ‘he monstrosities of the 
block-books coexisted with the delicacy, and beauty, and promise 
of the idealizing schools of painting. And, if it be said that it is 
unfair to compare the first attempts at xylography with the prac- 
tised handiwork of the painters in fresco, or distemper, or oil, 
we may reply that the contrast is almost more striking between 
a block-book plate and an illumination of the same or of earlier 
date. It is impossible to imagine anything more beautiful, in 
design or colour, than some of the miniatures with which manu- 
scripts were illustrated at the very same time when these frightful 
outlines were published to the world. It has been argued in excuse 
for the block-books that they were not meant to be considered as 
independent works of art, but rather as outlines, to be afterwards 
coloured by the illuminator. And, doubtless, the skill of the 
wood engraver was called in, before manuscripts were quite 
driven out of the field by printed books, to supplement the 
miniaturist’s tedious manual process in illustrating devotional 
works, as the demand for them increased in proportion to the 
reduction of price. But what is generally understood as a block- 
book can never be mistaken for a mere groundwork for colour. 
The outlines are too full and decided for that, and no skill in 
colouring could ever soften or redeem their exceeding ugliness ; 
and, to do them justice, they have the independent merit of 
telling their own story, without the aid of colour, in their own 
forcible manner. Their art, such as it was, was vigorous and 
healthy. What we desiderate in them is neither graphic power 
of expression nor pay treatment of the material employed, but 
some attempt and aim to produce beauty of form. Without 
entering into the wee tee | whether the origin of this xylo- 
graphic art was High Dutch or Low Dutch, we may at least 
credit it with a Teutonic birthplace; and its design has, with 
exaggeration, all the characteristic faults of the Northern schools. 
The draughtsmen must have gone out of their way to select 
vulgar or degraded models. A morbid naturalism was carried so 
far that it almost seems as though no type of face, or form, or 
dress was considered allowable which was not exceptional, or dis- 
torted, or semi-humorous. There has always been a tendency to 
this in Teutonic design, and it is a common and just complaint 
against others than the ultra Pre-Raffaellite painters among our- 
selves, that they seem to ignore any ideal beauty altogether. 
Considered merely as works of design, it is curious and instruc- 
tive to compare any of the block-books with the treatment of 
similar Scripture illustrations by the illuminators. Mr. West- 
lake, for example, is publishing at the present time, in a series 
called Illustrated Old Testament History, facsimiles of the out- 
lines of an English artist of about a.p. 1310, from what is called 
“Queen Mary’s Psalter” in the British Museum. These draw- 
ings are nearly a century and a half earlier than the first block- 
books. But how prodigious is the difference of design! The 
illuminations—which, however, are only outline-drawings faintly 
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* Canticum Canticorum, .- in Fi Srom the Scriverius 
Copy in the British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Intro- 
duction. By J. Ph. Berjeau. London: Triibner and Co. 1860. 

Illustrated Old Testament History; being a Series of Designs by an 
English Artist about a.p. 1310, drawn from the Original MS. By N. it. J. 
Westlake. Parts I. to VII. London: Masters. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible Cuts. New Edition. “Bohn’s 
Illustrated Library.” 
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washed with colour—are sometimes quaint and conventionalized, 
but never ugly. The unknown artist—whom Mr. Westlake, in 
spite of certain Italianizing features, claims as an Englishman— 
has copied his men, and women, and animals, and trees, from 
nature as nearly as he could, but he has always striven, perhaps 
unconsciously, to idealize his imitations. And this, after all, is 
the true function of the artist—a function from which the rival 
school, with whatever redeeming qualities, has gone pitiably 
astray. 

The best plea for the block-books, if we may hazard a sugges- 
tion, would seem to be that they were probably intended for 
nothing more than a wide circulation amongst the poorest classes 
at a very low price. Books of any kind, and illuminated books 
more particularly, must have been, before the invention of 
printing, of the utmost costliness and consequent rarity. But 
cheap woodcuts, such as the block-books may have been, would 
have penetrated into circles where literature was a thing un- 
known. These books were mere picture books, it must be re- 
membered, with no letterpress beyond the labels bearing legends 
which issue from the mouths of most of the personages intro- 
duced into the groups. Tliey were laymen’s books, in a new 
sense; and their coarse design, whether coloured or not, was 
perhaps quite as much intentional, with the view of adapting 
them to the tastes of their presumed purchasers, as the unavoid- 
able result of the novelty of the xylographic process. It is 
curious that the Catnach style of wood engraving survives—and 
is, we suppose, appreciated by the vulgar—in our own day, by 
the side of the beautiful workmanship of Thompson, or the 
Dalziels, or Delamotte, or Jewitt. 

These remarks have been suggested by the late publication, in 
facsimile, of one of the most famous block-books in the British 
Museum, by a French gentleman, resident in England (we believe) 
as a political refugee, M. J. Ph. Berjeau. ‘This block-book, 
which illustrates the Song of Solomon, consists of sixteen pages, 
each page containing two subjects. We cannot speak too high] 
of M. Berjeau’s painstaking reproduction of these illustrations. His 
handsome volume will deserve a place inthe library of all professed 
archeologists ; and a certain, though inferior, artistic interest will 
also attach to it as a representation of'a peculiardevelopment of the 
art of design. It is also fair to say that among block-books the 
Canticum Canticorum deserves to hold a high place. Not that 
there is any pretence to beauty in its pictures; but sometimes 
there may be noticed vigorous and lifelike representations of 
things or scenes. Such, for example, is the group, in the first 
plate, of a number of cowled monks labouring in the harvest- 
field. One plies the sickle, another carries the sheaf, a third 
wields the flail, andso on. And these actions are delineated with 
marvellously few strokes, forcibly enough drawn, though not 
without caricature. So again, in more than one plate, a trellis 
of grape-laden vines is prettily, though very conventionally, 
rendered. This particular detail would seem to be a reminiscence 
of better art. Again, there is grace and feeling in the scene 
where the Spouse holds a lily, and the Bride says, “ Ego flos 
campi et lilium convallium.” On the other hand, the architec- 
ture is generally very ineffectively drawn, and the interiors, when 
represented, lack all interest of detail or furniture. 

M. Berjeau has prefixed a minute and careful bibliographical 
introduction. We shall not follow him into the details of his 
first section, in which he discusses the historical and mystical 

ing of this remarkable Book of Scripture. He shows ex- 


tensive reading in it, but no theological insight, if we may use’ 


the expression; and it would have been better to forego the 
dignity of using Hebrew words, if neither the printer nor the 
author could disciminate between a Resh anda Daleth. In his 
second section, M. Berjeau satisfactorily disposes of the 
groundless hypothesis, supported by Mr. Sotheby in his Prin- 
cipia Typographica, that the designer of this block-book had 
some political or polemical object in his illustrations. The sole 
foundation for this supposition seems to be, that certain angels 
or soldiers represented in the plates carry banners, or shields, 
emblazoned with coats of arms. But this was a common practice 
in medieval design, and the most that can be argued from their 
introduction is, that the artist wished to pay a compliment in 
this way to his patron or employer. In the book before us, the 
cross of Savoy appears twice upon escutcheons; whereupon Mr. 
Chatto, the author of a treatise on wood engraving, opines that 
a reference is made to the Council of Basle, which, in 1439, 
elected tu the Popedom Amadeus of Savoy as Felix V., in oppo- 
sition to Eugenius IV. Mr. Sotheby, on the other hand, dreams 
of an esoteric application to the controversy about investiture 
between the Pope and the Emperor, or else to the Hussite 
movement in the beginning of the fifteenth century. M. Berjeau 
sensibly enough remarks that the picture (plate ix. 2), in which 
an angel is drawing wine from a cask, cannot be regarded as a 
clear or decided proof of a Hussite allusion to the communion 
in both kinds. His argument would have been strengthened 
had he observed that the epigraph, by omitting the word sponsa, 
which is found in the original text, mistakes the speaker, and 

uts words in the Bride’s mouth which really belong to the 

pouse. The words accordingly are not explained as referring 
to the eucharistic sacrament by the ancient commentators, such 
as Aponius. The designer of the engraving, however, doubtless 
supposed this to be their mystical meaning, but we are quite 


unable to explain his obscure symbolism. 


We agree with M. Berjeau that the evidence, such as it is, 


is in favour of this block-book being of Netherlandish origin. 
But he is speculating wide of the mark when he argues for a 
Protestant bias in the mind of the designer. The truth is, that 
even the full adoption of St. Bonaventure’s application of the 
Song of Solomon to the Blessed Virgin in no way poosinate a 
commentator from a secondary interpretation of the Bride as re- 
presenting the mystical Church. or instance, the famous 
Cornelius 4 Lapide expounds the whole Canticle in three different 
senses. 

M. Berjeau’s transcript is made from the first of three 
editions of this block-book which are known to collectors. 
The printer of it is supposed to be Lawrence Coster of 
Haarlem ; and its date is taken to be 1433, one year after the 
appearance of the still more famous Biblia Pauperum. The 
title, by the way, of the Jast-mentioned block-book. is an 
argument in favour of our view of the original intention of 
these publications. It should be added, that Scriverius, the 
former owner of the copy now republished, and Dibdin, the 
bibliographer, in later times, were both disposed to think that 
the Canticum Canticorum was engraved, not on wood, but ona 
plate of some metal. The pages are without mark or signature, 
so that the plates are arranged arbitrarily in all known copies. 
But it has been an easy task, of course, to place them in the 
order of the poem which they are intendcd to illustrate. 

Dr. Waagen, in his Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
criticized the design of this block-book in terms of high com- 
mendation, and professed to recognise the influence of Roger 
Van der Weyden the elder in the artist’s style. We believe 
this to be perfectly imaginary, and we do not think such indis- 
criminate praise of any value, even when it comes from so high an 
authority. It must be admitted that, as Scripture illustrations, 
these drawings are far inferior, both in art and in feeling, to 
the earlier works which we mentioned above, reproduced by 
Mr. Westlake. It is high time to distinguish between antiquarian 
and artistic value. For our own part, we do not think that even 
Albert Diirer’s Scripture scenes, lately re-edited, deserved re- 
production, except for their historical interest. And we are tired 
of hearing the Bible Cuts—generally called Holbein’s—praised 
as though they were suitable for artistic or devotional use at 
the present day. Anything more preposterous or degrading, for 
example, than Piate Ixvi. of this series (also lately republished by 
Mr. Bohn), representing the Spouse and Bride of the Canticles 
with all the fopperies and affectations of a gallant and his mistress, 
cannot be imagined. Itis farless reverent, and in no better astyle 
of art, than the block-book which we have been considering. The 
truth is, that all these are solely valuable as links in the histor 
of design; and as such we welcome M. Berjeau’s caref 
volume, and wish it a deserved success. ‘lhe editor’s English, 
by the way, is most creditable; and we notice only one word 
very oddly used. It is not common to speak of an author 
“ emitting” an idea. 


THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER* 


HEREVER the carcase is, it is pretty sure that the eagles 
will be gathered together. Literary birds of prey are 
sufficiently endowed with the sharpness of scent, vision, or 
instinct, and the undiscriminating avidity of disposition which 
characterize their winged namesakes, to carry out the proverb to 
the full in their own sphere. So large a dish of writing material 
as the Italian war presents to the omnivorous rapacity of the 
journalists, poetasters, artists, and storytellers. of the day is 
seldom offered in vain. In an age in which everybody can write 
with more or less fluency, and in better or worse style and 
grammar, and in which this universal privilege is very largely 
exercised, it is a piece of inestimable good fortune for gentlemen 
of what is politely termed a creative turn, to light upon a fresh 
and solid peg whereupon to hang the old platitudes in a new 
order. It is true that, incidentally, the longsuffering British 
public may be tempted under false pretences to its own detri- 
ment, and induced by special and temporary curiosity to read and 
tolerate rubbish which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been most willingly let to die as it was born ; but it would 
be the extreme of moral harshness to demand that authors should 
take into consideration the chances that such a destiny might be 
the one most applicable to their own produetions. Whoever 
writes a worthless book must do so either knowingly or igno- 
rantly. Where the intellect of such a writer is so exactly upon 
a level with the book he has written that he really does not know 
whether it is good or bad, his ignorance is, of course, the fullest 
justification. Where, as a critic, he is so far superior to 
himself as an author as to be able to find out that his own book 
when it is written is radically good for nothing, it is obvious that 
he must have some pressing personal motive or object underlying 
the simple wish to see his own lucubrations in print, stron 
enough to induce him to disregard the probability that most o 
his readers will be as wisely critical as himself. In view of that 
ee object, if it be an honest one in itself, he may publish 
reely and without fear. Si ulus vult decipi, decipiatur. 
There is no compulsion upon the British public to read a 
book, good or bad ; and, so far, the writer in a free country has 
a right to look only to tlie gratification of his own ambition or 
desire in publication, without caring for the unnecessary tedious- 


* The Exile’s Daughter. A Story of the Italian War. 8. ‘W. Fullom, 
Author of the" Great Highway,” London: Skeet.” 
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mane which he may inflict upon a large circle of worthy people 
ereby. 

But if there is no reciprocity of duties between writer and 
reader, where the one takes his chance of finding an audience, 
and the other that of finding something to read which, if not 


‘absolutely worth reading, shail at least be not intolerable, there 


is a certain relation between every writer and the subject he 
undertakes to write upon which engages him to treat it with a 
fair amount of respect and moderation, and not to smother it 
among sheets of irrelevant verbiage if he really has nothing to 
say. The reader can protect himself by abstinence, or retaliate 
through abuse of the writer for his want of judicious reticence ; 
but the poor dumb subject-matter can neither protest, nor avenge 
its evil handling. It lies passive in the hands of a destiny which 
surrenders it with impartial indifference to an inspired genius or 
an uninspired blockhead, Its faculty of interesting the public, 
and, indeed, its actual vitality, are proportionally injured by 
every volume of maltreatment under which it suffers. The deluge 
of superfluous literature, in the shape of newspaper correspon- 
dence, authentic memoirs, and special reports, which now-a-days 
accompanies any great movement or historical tragedy on any 
stage of the known world, is almost enough of itself to drown 
all general sympathy with the most rightful cause before the 
invariably supervening flood of fiction founded upon fact can 
swell to such a height as effectually to finish the business. At 
such a stage of civilization as the present, anybody who wilfully, 
negligently, or incompetently so handles a subject as to make it 
wearisome instead of interesting, spoils it not only for his own 
readers, but for the use of better writers and the audience which 
they might otherwise have touched more easily and strongly. If 
the Morte d’ Arthur had furnished the theme of all the verses of 
the last half-century, Mr. Tennyson would have been obliged to 
look elsewhere for a central heroic figure round which to group 
his noble idylls. Every writer is bound to weigh his own capa- 
cities in the balance before writing, or his pevtorenence before 
povieston, with reference to this aspect of the case. The posi- 

ive offence against the comity of literature does not lie in boring 
the audience, but in leaving no room for the better instruction or 
entertainment of that audience by others. 

Mr. Fullom appears to be only imperfectly aware that the 
eapertiy of the human reading-machine is limited, and that its 
sympathies are consequently capable of being overburdened. 

t is very natural that a visit to the Sub-Alpine Kingdom during 
the excitement of the late war should have po an impres- 
sible nature with an irrepressible desire to record its impres- 
sions. But after once giving them publicity (as we learn from 
his own confession) “as a journalist,’ we cannot but think that 
Mr. Fullom might have discreetly exercised a modest self- 


-denial, and abstained from again “submitting them as an 


author” in the versiculated form which they assume in the 
Erile’s Daughter. He has had his turn in prose, and might 
well have been contented with whatever fame he has gained as 
an historical authority or prophet. There are others who have 
visited the Sub-Alpine Kingdom during the recent struggle, who 
can surely write at least as metrically and as grammatically as 
Mr. Fullom, and who are penetrated with as burning a zeal to 
immortalize their respective sensations. Where are they all to 
find standing-room weet library tables—what is to become of 
the principle of consulting the tag of the greatest number 
of imaginative aspirants—if everybody is to insist upon a second 
innings, and spin out a web of the most unmitigated prolixity 
twice over P 
The readers’ of the Exile’s Daughter must be prepared to 
travel, morally as well as geographically, from one end of the 
ninsula to the other. From such a cradle of liberty as the 

Bub-Al ine Kingdom there are no exiles, or at least no exiles 
with whom an English public would sympathize. Exiles and 
their daughters must be looked for elsewhere ; and their most 
netural habitat is, of course, in one of the two Sicilies. ‘“ Fair 
Palermo” is the scene of our introduction to the exile (at first 
only a sospetto) and his loyely offspring Lilla :— 

No demoiselle of high degree, 

Nor cradled child of fortune she: 

Her father was an advocate, 

But ‘mouget his fellows claiming weight 

ut mon 18 fel 8 claimin 
+» More by his learning than 
&e. &e. &e. 


It is needless to state that— 
Alas! the inauspicious hour! 
She charmed the eye of brutal power; 
A tyrant’s tool, a subtle knave, 
Himself a recreant and slave, 
Had sought to link her honest name 
With his opprobrium and shame. 


At the instanee of this bold, bad man (Branti by name) a 

* domiciliary raid” is made one night by the State police in the 
house of the advocate, who is incontinently dragged to prison. 
Confident in his own knowledge of human nature, the villain in 
question prowls night after night in the vicinity of the dungeon, 
and at last catches Lilla coming to.gaze upon the frowning pile 
within whose walls her father is entombed. Really, the story is 
not so improbable. After some ten pages of alternate “ mocking 
speech” on the part of the “scorpion,” and scorn “ like a crushing 
heel” retorted by the lady, a forcible abduction is attempted— 
as might be expected, “a hand that seems with iron 


strung’ grasps the throat of Branti and hurls him to the ground, 
disarms him of a treacherous poniard, drives him from the field, 
and ultimately rescues Lilla from arrest by the prison guard, who 
conveniently ‘‘come bounding on” just in time to be too late. 
The brave and unknown deliverer is, of course, an Englishman, 
of whom more will be heard anon. In the second act Lilla 
invades the prison in the disguise of a Sister of Mercy, For 
details of its interior, see the “ f'wo Letters to the Earl of Aber- 
deen,” passim— 

And fell it to a Saxon pen, 

To bear their frightfulness to men. 

T'was Gladstone who, with giant might, 

First dragged them forth in Europe’s sight. 


And to enhance the interest to readers of Mr. Fullom’s Saxon 
penmanship, the Cagliari case is neatly brought in— 
Alas! in such a den—as vile 
As e’er was closed on blackest guile— 
Two citizens of England’s soil, 
Her sons, though they were sons of toil, 
Without transgressing to excite, 
Were left to feel a tyrant’s spite, 
Till, crushed by the impression sad, 
One turned suicide, and one went mad. 


After a short interview with her poor father, whose state of 
horrid misery is described in such terms as would naturally 
oceur to a journalist well read in the various narratives of Set- 
tembrini’s or Poerio’s sufferings, the heroine is again surprised 
and captured inside the gaol by the malignant Branti. oe 
gnising her “ with demoniac glee,” he condemns her, in virtue 
of the powers of alta polizia, to an indefinite imprisonment, and 
then to eternal seclusion in the convent of Black Penitents, up 
among the Sicilian mountains. From this convent the persecuted 
sanigon happily escapes, and runs right across the breadth of the 

ni 


o’er rock and s 
Where boldest hunter ne’er would sweep— 


down to the seashore. She is all but caught or shot down by 
the bloodhounds of the police, when a vessel heaves in sight, and 
her signals as she runs are perceived by the persons on board :— 
What meant the streamer hauled up now, 
A = from the mast displayed ? 
Had Mary Mother heard the vow 
Her soul in its distress had made? 
Yes! yes! ’twas on the rtrayed— 
A pnd. of red, traced phon bright, 
Upon a field of spotless white! 


In other words, Mr. Mowbray, the young English gentleman 
who had rescued her once before in the streets of Palermo, hap- 
pened most opportunely to be cruising round the island, very 
close inshore, in his R.Y.S. cutter Petrel or schooner Gitana. 
In defiance of all quarantine regulations, and of the “ hissing 
fury’ of the bullets of infuriated sbirri and gendarmes, he 
lands, rescues her again, and gives up to her use the ladies’ 
cabin on board his yacht. As he had learnt at Palermo how the 
King of Naples had just despatched a batch of State prisoners 
in a vessel to Spain, he suggested to Lilla a cruise in chase, in 
the hope of discovering her father among those so let free; and 
on her consent— 
To shape direct for Spain. 

Off the gre coast the yacht comes up with the American 
vessel, shortly after Poerio and his companions—among whom, of 
course, is Lilla’s: father—have taken the command out of the 
master’s hands, and altered the course for England. Mowbray re- 
stores his eabin-passenger to her parent’s arms, and sails off on the 
other tack, after a leavetaking of the most rigid propriety, 
although Lilla and he are by this time mutually deep in love. 
As he appears to have had nothing in particular to do, and no- 
where in particular to go to, it is not obvious why he should 
not have offered his second-best cabin to Lilla’s father, and been 
married in due form by the proper authority at the nearest port, 
the Bishop of Gibraltar or the English Consul at Cadiz. But he 
was not destined to turn Lilla into Mrs. Mowbray so easily. 
The exiles, as is well known, arrived safely in England only to 
return to Italy before long, on the breaking out of the Lombard 
war. Lilla reappears in her father’s company at a hovel some- 
where or other “on Lombardy’s stream-threaded plain,” although 
the Austrians are stil! in force everywhere, Garibaldi only at Como, 
and the French hardly in Milan. Behind her, as an Austrian 
officer, stalks the fell form of the ubiquitous and revengeful Branti. 
Pouncing once more upon his prey, he tries the old man as a spy, 
by drum-head court-martial. Atthe moment when the Austrian 
soldiers are waiting for the signal to fire on the poor old patriot, 
down comes the avenging column of Garibaldi, and Branti lies 
dead upon the sward with a bullet through his heart. They 
find upon him a most important Austrian despatch, touching 
which the brave General of the Alpine Chasseurs exclaims :— 

A thousand crowns I'd freely pay, 
The tidings of this Austrian spy 
Could I to Piedmont’s King convey ; 
But well I know, my comrades, this 
An enterprise we must dismiss, 

For not one here unsearched could hie 
By routes the foemen occupy. 


Lilla, like a true heroine, offers to run the gauntlet through the 
Austrians, and Garibaldi entrusts her with the despatch, which 
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she conveys to Milan without meeting a hostile figure, as the 
Austrians had begun to retreat. She is introduced into the 
presence of royalty. Victor Emmanuel— 
With an expression bland, 

Referred her to his great ally: 

And then she met that potent glance, 

The guardian, the pao f France, 

And scanned that face of mystery, 

Whose thoughtful lines are history 

As yet unwritten and unknown, 

And there, like signs prophetic, sown, 

Portending less the soul’s intents 

Thana procession of events. 

- Mr. Fullom’s style is in general his own; but in this passage 
of poetical hero-worship he reminds us not slight! of the latest 
inspirations of Mrs. Browning. To return to the story. On 
leaving the palace— 

She heard a voice pronounce her name, 

And in her heart an echo came. 
Mowbray had become an officer in the Piedmontese service. He 
declares his love, and marches off towards the Mincio. After the 
gusty day of Solferino, we find him 

Helpless lying 

Among the wounded a the dying— 
ready to be saved, tended, and ultimately married by Lilla. 

Such is the outline of the Evile's Daughter. In plot it is 
about the ordinary level of the libretto of a second-rate opera or 
an equestrian drama; in language and execution it is perhaps 
equal to those compositions with which the ue Bunn was wont, 
some years since, to instruct the world. We have analysed it 
for the purpose of showing how fatally easy it is to go on writing 
page after page of an utterly worthless volume, even with the 
restrictions of verse, when once you have got hold of a hook so 
st ong as to bear a heavy weight hung on it. Given Mr. 
Fullom’s powers of writing, his knowledge of the superficial 
contemporary history of Italy, and unlimited paper to spoil, we 
do not see where he could have stopped earlier when once he 
had begun. The very title by implication contains the whole 
volume. But if it is so difficult to stop oneself. when once in 
motion down that slope of platitudinous scribbling which leads 
to the lowest bathos, it is all the more advisable to keep silence 
altogether, and so not to enter into temptation. 


. . 
A CLERGYMAN, experienced and considered peculiar 
successful in Tatton, will be to h immediately of TWO or THREE PUPI 
under Eighteen, to reside and pak with him in CLASSICS, &c., at some quiet, healt 
watering-place during the coming summer months. He will he willing to undertake one 
whose education is hackward from ill health or other cause. High references exchan, 
—Apply tothe Rev. W. D. C., 76, Strand, 
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GRAND MORNING Gonceet. —SELECTIONS from the OPERAS OF LURLINE, 
MARITANA, &c.. on May 19th, at Three o’clock. Vocalists :—Mdile, Lemmens- 
She:rington, Madame Weiss, iiss Augusta Thomson, Madame Laura Baxter, Miss Fanny 
Huddart, Miss Poole, and Miss Parepa; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. G, Perren, Mr. 
Ramsden, and Mr. Weiss. Pianotorte, Miss Arabella Godd ard; Violin, Herr Becker ; 
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(THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION—ST. JAMES’S HALL— 
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MONGINI, Signor EVERARDI, and Signor SEBasTIANO Roncont (from Her Majesty’ 8 
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’arochial associations in connexion with the Union; both of which spore sorties. 
Donations and subscriptions (urgent mired for ca 
to either of the Treasurers; or 
BARNETT, Hoare, and Co. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION. 


, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
PETITIONS in DSFENOS at the CHURCH lie for signature at the Office of of the ara 


HaxEs's, Lyailpiace. ssriins's, Bond-street and ‘a 


at! . Futtiions to Parliament against the Abolition of Church-Rates and Alterations in the 


r-Book. 
oy Petitions to Convocation against the Repeal of the Canon, against 
notorious Neglect of Public E tism by the Cie ont 
3. An Address to the Bishops against the Profanation of Public Worship in Theatres, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION. 


ARNESTLY FOR THE FAITH: a Se: reac} 
Protection Society Inow the hod in St Mary's, 4 
e Rey. WILLIAM GRESLE 


—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ory contort, within t 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, Ii ISLINGTON. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of mali; « 
of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the are ed into the 


our: 
FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. M may paid Treasurer, Messrs. 
Hoare and Co,, Fleet-street ; or to he Secretary, at the aad 


BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, Endell-street, Long- 


affording succour and relief in the hour of ttavatt to upwards o! 

The Hospital, situate in the midst of a densely po lated ya hood, w: 

rebuilt in 1849, and has accommodation for forty pat ents ; bas the funds at the e disposal of 

the charity are very low ran it is for this reaso mpossible to exte ane the benefits of the 
Hospital to the extent desirable. AID of t of the CHARITA BLE there fe 

solicited. The Hospital is for the of Eadie and 
Subscriptions and Donations will received by Messrs. Neuse Co. 


Fleet-street ; or at the Hospital. 
EDWIN PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SHANKS PATENT LAWN MOWER, with de 


Agricultural Spring Show at Dublin, April tothe i900, Bor tie Babin 


Sole Agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18, 
ELLING OF¥F.—DRESSING CASES, 8, _DESPATOH 


Boxes, Travellin: Cases, W: Boxes, 

next door to St. James's Hole” 


e pe of the English Church Union, with Me Messrs.- 


617): 
fully received. Ali Post-office Orders and Cheques shonld be made payable to either of the 
Treasurers—CHARLES FRANCIS TROWER, Esy., 27, Victoria-street, Westminster; and 
| 
| 
| 
press rether W 1 the us Veport the hure rotect 
Society, and the Rules and Objects of the English ( A. i r | 
le 
| a COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 
i 
| 
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(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Division of Frette took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1850, a 
The Profits to be fivided ini 1800 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,231 13 5 
Annual Average of New Aagurenens effected during the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secre tary. 
The Company’s — Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON ..............00s00000 * KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINB! BURG GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN .. . 08, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


FLAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. William } Fuller Maltiand, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cus William Scott, Esq 
Arthur Eden, Esq John Sperling, Baa. 
John Ellist, Esq. omas Turner, 
James Esdaile, Esq Henry Wilson +," 
John Gurney ‘hears, Esq. William Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

RESOLVED—That persons whose lives are insured in this bay how inenred without extra 
Premium, — all risks to which they may be exposed whils' onganed in the Militia, or 
in any Yeomanry, Rifle, or other Volunteer Corps, ane within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain rand lreland, whether in time of peace or w 

This Office offers a low scale of Preminm to Non- ~enabers without participation in pro- 
fits, or a Member’s scale of Premiums with an Annual participation in the whole of the 
profits, after five Annual 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, New Bayx Lorusvry. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000. 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £136,000, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECURITY.—The Company has now been established for Fifty years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the ACCUMULATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO £1,u31,454. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The large proportion of NINETY va CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with Profits. 

FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and making them indisputable. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DoUBLE INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SysTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SysSTEM—lately adopted by this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire every description of Property, at the lowest rates of 
mium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insured. 
Prospectuses and ms necessary information may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office, No. 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in the Country. 


R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 
mdon, March, 


For the last twelve vente participation in Faye has fy an Annual abat it of 525 
per cent. on the premiums of all Policies of five or more y: standing. 
The effect of the abatement is thus shown :— 


Age when _|Annnal Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured. | first Five Years. Annual Premium, 


| 

| 

£ £8, a. 

500 13871 670 } 
1000 33:19 2 6258 | 
‘2000 9110 0 6s 14 | 


Insurances effected before the 24th June next, will participate in profits in the year 1865, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected at the usual rates, 
By order of the Board, 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


OME As. a 8 SZ 


LIFE POLICIES are generally loaded with conditions, inapplicable to the ease of Pro 
feectonee Men, and others, who effect Assurances fur the Benefit of their Families or 

reditors 

Sue 7 persons are not likely to go beyond the limits of Enrope, commit Suicide, enter into 
Military or Naval Service of a professional character, fall by Duelling, or die by the hands 


of Justice, 
THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ISSUE POLICIES without = conditions or restrictions, satisfied that they are unne- 
cessary in the cases alluded to 


THE COLONIAL COMPANY 
was founded in 1 ana its operations have been most successful at home and abroad. 
rofits were divi in 1854 and 1359, when large additions were made to Assurances; 
next Division 1864. 
The Home Rates of Premium are moderate, for example :— 


Age 5. Age 35. Age 45. 
With Profits ............ (Li. £314 2 per Cent. 


Rates for Foreign Climates moderat 
Premiums received and Claims settled abroad, if wished. 


SAMUEL R, FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary. 


PARIS and Co., 10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W. 
EDINBURGH... (HBAD 5, GEORGE STREET. 
BLIN . .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
.. 68, ST. VINCENT STREET. 


N.B.— There i: to be gained by assuring before th May next, 
reference tot he Division of Profits 1808, 


BONUS YEAR. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
CAPITAL, £1,250,760.—ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, upwards of £350,000. 
Office in London—1, MOORGATE STREET. 

The next investigation, for the purpose of declaring a Bonus to the Policy-holders, will 
take place on Sist January, 1861, and all Policies in the Participating Class, effected prior 
to that cry M4 share in the profits then to be divided. 

The who : le of the profits of this Branch are divisible, in terms of the Act of Incorporation, 
amongst the ~ ur 

The last Bonus deciared by the Company was at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
on the amount insured, a return which, when its very moderate scale of premiums is con- 
sidered, has rarely been exceeded by any other Office 

As an illustration of the proportion which the additions made to to 
the sums paid by the assured in the shape of Pr itw e that 
a Polley for £1000 taken out in 1836, on a life then a twenty-five ant ~ 44 Oehich £503 

e been received by the Office, has 8 additions to the 
on of £1351 1s. ee the increase being equal to SEVENTY PER CENT. on the Premiums 
paid by the assured 

All Poli hicies ane fuarauted by a subscribed capital of upwards of One Million Sterlin ng, an 

fund of over £350,000, and the unlimited responsibility 
of upwards of Seven Hundred Shareholders, 


A. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1702. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND Pounpbs, makin, with FORMER «dditions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the sums originally assured in ali those Policies. 

ant BONUSES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the S$ist December, 1859, 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, z 
being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims, 
The CAPITAL, on the 1st November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 
The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 
Po.icreEs effected in the current year (1860) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 


OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, SO soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have 
become due and been paid thereon; and, in the division of 18u9, will be entitled s additions 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


Tt OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 
Y.B.—Carringe free, 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street, London. N.B. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


JRLUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 
12, PALL MALL, LONDON, S 


The promoters of the above Company beg to announce ie they have reduced their 
Tariff of Prices, and now oifer their ante od the full benefit of the new enactment, 
ROYAL SHERR .. 278. per dozen, 
of excellence.) 
SPLENDID OLD PO 


5 dozen, 


ten years in the wood 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ........ 
JU I’, pure and acidity 


24s. 
F pr or Brown).. and 
SOUTH AN PORT S 20s. and 24s. 
The finest ever into this country. 
Bottles and Packazes included, and Six Dozen Cases Free - 4 any Railway Station in 
England or Wales. Price Lists Free on application. Terms Cas 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


mY AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 


South African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON " 


The recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer oe wd Ew n Wines 
Pp Spirits hitherto d by the op of high duties at the fullo’ scale of 


si SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 


PORTS, SHERRIES, BC, 203, 24s. per dozen, 
FRENCH. 
20s. 24s. 
{rari us growths 28s. 368, 42s. 
GN Bt (Sparkling 36s. 428, 
SPANISH. 

ARRAGONESE PORTS 20s. 243. 
CATALONIAN SHERRIES 20s. 24s, 
26s, $23., &c. 

PORTUGUESE. 
RED LISBOW.......... 24s. 
PORT from the Wood 32s. ” 
Do. (Old Crusted) 38s, 423., &c, 
SPIRITS. 
COGNAC BRANDY, Pale or Brown 22s. 28s, per gallon, 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Paleor Brown (Strongly recom- a 
mended for its usefvilness) 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. 

WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles ineluded 

in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 
J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE. — Messrs. FIN DLATER, 


E, TODD, and CO., beg to announce that they are now prepared to supp 
E ALE, of the finest quality, in Bottles and Casks of Ms Gallons an 
upwards,—Stores: under London Bridge Railway-station. Entrance: 215, Tooley -street,S.E. 


A LL LLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN’ BO TTLE, recommended by 
m LIEBIG and all the Poouity, = had in the finest condition of 
HARRING GTON PARKER, and ‘who y REDUCED the PRICE of this 
highly esteemed beverage 
s. 6d. per dozen {mporiat Pints. 
2s. Od, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address oem PARKER, ont Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


[CE 3 and REF! FRIGERATORS for preserving Ice and cooling 
, Butter, m, W: ster, J Jellies, and provisions kinds, red by the 
WENHAS LAKE for COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, d, W.C. ), of the best ——, 
and at the lowest _cash prices. No agents are appointed in London for the sale of the 
Company’s Ice or Refri erasers. Pure a! ater ice, in blocks, delivered to mos! 
of town daily, and packages , 98., and upwards, forwarded any into 
by “Goods” train, without reeptible — Wine-coolers, Ice-cream 


the count: 

Machines, fee for sherry-cobblers, freezers, moulds . Detailed Brae 
culars may be had, by got on application to the WENHAM LAKE ick Y 
140, Strand, London, 


HE EAST IN DIA | EA COMPANY (LIMITE), 
the on who im wn Teas and suppl the pubite direct—a 
CLEAR SAVING of FIFTEEN P. x CENT. “The celebrated 61 bag of ‘ea, from 2s, 4d, 
per lb.; of Coffee in the berry, from 10d.; tine Lapsang Souchong, in ~ EF $s. 8d, 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. sneeto-cemnaenes, Bishopsgate-street. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea ——- 8, es William-street, City, London, 


Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 28. 8d. 10d., 38., and 38. 4d. Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Cofive, to value Of 4s. Sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on 


in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 186), each 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which Two-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
SURPLUS is decennially ~—— among the POLICY HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
FoR SECURITY, andasan umulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits for future 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom, during peace or war. 

A WEEKLY CoURT oF Directors IS HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY, from Py to One 


fi ; and Soci 
Be had’ on application et the Olice, where attendance is given dally, rom Ten to Four 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


TEA E A. —1000 Boxes very strong and choice Black Tea just 
led ex “ Evening Star,” from Ghonies, Nett Weizht 10lbs.each. These Teas have 
with the greatest care, ly for the Importers, STRACHAN and 
6, Cornhill, E.C., which they offer to their a at the Merchaut’s price, $s. lid. 
per Ib. One-Quarter Pound Sample may be 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious 
Re. especially suited to the de! of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
is superior to kuown,” Paisley 
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So YER’S SU LTAN2 A SAUCE, RELISH. SUCCULANTE, 
AROMATIC MUSTARD, of which the Lancet, in 

its sanitary analization of Reticle te Food, reported ‘so favourably of their parity | and 

Wholesomenese, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the 

Kin: They oe indiopensante with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 

all made. ‘dishes; mpart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cutlets, a most delicions flavour.— 

Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


and pronounced by 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVYE RS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssury, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Giazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING. ages 
consis he varie res, Groups, ink- 


IN THE AL LAUND 
LAUNDILESS to be the FINEST STARCH EVER USED. Sold 
Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow jn London 


COALS. COALS ONLY. —COCKERELL and Co.’s 
now 2s. sah ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COA 14s. per 
for BEST COKE, as ied them to her Majesty.—18, E.C.; 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 
§.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 8.E. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-laid Adhesive Ag 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d. ; 

Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER, and BALL, Printed and Sramapes in ~ ~ with ARMS or CREST in the 
latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, 100 Superfine Cards printed for 
at HENRY RODRIGU well- ment, 42, PICCADILLY, 


Wien, WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a though 


oocurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevol 4 
mediate answer to the peer may be obtained on application to 
RI GHARD BA RRETT. 13, MARK LANE, DON. RK. B.is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very po Bt terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
ses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book oF 

Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Licht. -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac: 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. DE JonGn’s Oil is equal in remedial effect ie 
— of any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


pest. 
Paintabtonces, epeoty efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invali 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, ‘Superintendent of 
the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &e. 

“T consider that the purity and gennineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so g aChemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with whieh I am acquainted. 
Hence I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal ellicacy. 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist August, 1859.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Hatf-pints, 2s. 64.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
ed with Dr. DE JONGH’s stampand signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PERRY and CO."S IMPROVED PATENT ELASTIC 
BANDS, for Universal Use, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 3d., 6d., and 1s. per 
box, and upw: yards. Sold by all Stationers. 


T°. 5 SCHOOLMASTERS.—PERRY & CO.’S UNIVERSAL 


IL PEN, for Large, Round, and Small Hand. 1s. per gross. Sold by all 


PERRY and CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 87, Red Lion-sq 
and 3, Cheapside, London. 


aad — Messrs. CALDESI, BLANFORD, 
and CO, (late Caldent pas and COLN AGL bez to | that their | ESTABLISH- 
ENTS are at Pall-mall East, and at 
a Victoria-grove, Kens’ gate, their heir in all its ‘of Por- 
traiture, Pictures, ingtantaneous 8s of Groups, of Animals, 
and the celebrated “Cartes de Visites,” is ed on as usual under the superintendence 
of Mr. CALDESI and of his Partners, 


t | (REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
NER OF BOND STREET, 
BY To THE AND 
EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL 


ronage. 
Tie FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS. —Cashmere 
eee trimmed with Lace Flounces, most appropriate for the Present Season, 
bining Style with Elegance and Utility. 
Real Spanish Mantillas al 
Imitation do. .................. 6d. 


At A, BLACKBORNE’S a Bruxelles Depot, 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPS, used iu Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, A 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, London, 
and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHING. for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding Habits, it yentejons de Dames a Cheval, 
with much novelty ond ad panera! exe excellence, H. J. and D. NICOLL have, for the remainder 
of this Season, at W USE, 142 and 144, Regent- 1, In the Autumn this 
branch will be oe to the rear rot the ol id E 


N EUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 
of one material, introduced last Season for Gentlemen, and subsequently improved 
of materials, the fastening by a link or button, which oe tter- 
Co pd with Crest or Coat of Arms, is registered 6 and 7 Vict.; and the 
Complete ‘Suit occasionally under, and ae exceeds, Three Pounds in ig 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114, 11 and 120, REGENT STREET; 
and 22, COR. it LL, London. 


A STHMA, COUGHS, COLDS.—DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC "WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption. 
Gongte Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, They have a most pl lonnant 

Price Is. 19d., 2s, 9d., and Ils. per Box. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for preventing. ana destroying posta Bee 
lener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, ield. In boxes 
and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY itimitedy, 


POWDER, unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, —, and ee 


7 ie life. Bold in Packets, Is. an 
ackets sent free ist for Fourteen Stamps), HOMAS KEATI i 


£1000. 10 CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 


e the above yo * ty may, without risk or trouble, secure an 
income of not less than from to £ = rer annum, without Partnership, in_a strictly 
bond fide and t which the profits exceed 200 per cent.—Referen 
of pe A bigness character given.—Address Mr. J. EMINGLY, 30, George-strect, Portman- 


A, TOILETTE REQUISITE ag OR THE SPRING.— 


the man lereries of the can he obtained possessing the 
manifcit of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLOMBIAS If tothe roots. and 
of the are it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 
ame. it ab iso at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
eens, too thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress and soon restore 
it com Those who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
t daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, frecing it from sont, and 

rotueing new hair, whiskers, and moustac naenes. Established upwards of thirty years, 
itative wash can equalit. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. only.—C. and A, it Fy 

22, Wellington-street. Strand, W.c. 


NO MORE MEDICINE 


FOR INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, PALPITATION, 
NERVOUS, BILIOUS, and LIVER COMPLAINTS, DEBILITY, COUGH, ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, FEVERS. 


pu BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 

We extract a few out of many thousand cures :— 

Cure No, 1771.—Lord Stuart de Desics, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure No, 40,832.—Fifty 
years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, =] ‘h, constipation, 
flatulency, sickness, and have been removed bh; arry’s excellent 
Food. Marra JOLy, of Lynn, Norfolk. Cure No. 53,816.— Field. Marshal the Duke of 
] ow per psia, constipation, nervousness, and liver complaints. Cure 
No. 47,121. ries Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low 
spirits, and nervous fancies. Ctire No. 54,816.—From the Rev. James T. Campbell, I Svder- 
stone Rectory, ry, near Fakenham Norfolk” In all cases of indigestion. and pal rtlenlarly 
when the liver is affected, 1 consider it the best of all remedies. JAMES T. CAMPBELL. 


Certificate No. 36,418.—In chronic dyspepsia (indigestion), lpitati 
constipation, diarrh: bilious and liver complaints cough, a debility Dr and incipient 
consumption, we find it the safest remedy. Dr. URE. PRS. ARVEY; ¥ 
BRiGHT; Dr. SHORLAND; Dr. CAMPBELL; Mr. S. E. SMITH, Ri. Res 


Cure No, 56,912. Parliament-street, Liv nal $rd April, 1860, 
From an attack of bronchitis Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica gave me great relief in the 
short space of an hour, and shortly after I was quite recovered. WILLIAM GRICE. 


Certificate No. 56,916, New York, 23rd March, 1860. 
Having made a chemical and microscopical examination of Du Barry’s Revalenta 
rabica Food, we are enabled to state that this pure and highly nutritive farinaceous Food 

PTC only of easy digestion, but also calculated to prove serviceable to those suffering 
yspep and its attendant consequences, irregularity of the bowels, nerroneners, 
debility, J. R. CHILTON, M.D.; JULIUS G. PoHLE, Analytical Chemist. 


At about one penny per meal, it saves fifty timgs its cost in medicine, and cures i 
tually without any of the uncertainties, annoy ices, aud ruinous expenses incurred by 
medicine, cod-liver oil, or visits to distant climes. 


Testimonials from t 
to. id 


arti who can be referred 


from HAN DWRITING. — Mr. WARREN, 
Great College-street, tminster, continues, w eat snecess, to 
ELINEATE the CHARACTER of TNDIVED UALS from their Hany DWRITING. All 
arsons desirous of testing his Art ave invited. to forward a fpecimen of their ordinary 
with T Postage Stamps and a men’! tion nex and age, to 


J. and D. NICOLL are pre repared. at short notice, to 
Poise. LONDON. and SERVA LIVERIES, by applying to them in 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW Boces contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 


a 


both for home use and for tro — Iron with brass mount- 
and and elegantly Japan Plain "Bedstends fr servants; every description of 

Bedstead that is manufactured, vest in mah orany, birch, walnut-tree ‘woods, ished 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and {ture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of -room Furniture, 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

containing Designs and Evtese of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 meg Articles of 
Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totteniam Court-road, W. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 


TURERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their Customers as have visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have Dee in announcing that these Are now completed, 
and comprise the sani to their wendy veer extensive Premises of SIX NEW WARE- 


SIZE, a more commodions ENTRANCE, NEW STAIRCASES, and 
many ng conv: culenens. Their Stock (which they believe to be the largest in London. a 
probably the World) of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Bedding (includin, the 


Sorin A iattress, Tucker’s Patent) and room Furniture, is now contain in 
EN LARGE WAREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 
&c. 

In poking these additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have 

iron iy ine creased accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNI E 

sapere and especially have added nae to their Stock of IRON and BRASS 
They have also repared. for the use of their Customers and the Public, a NEW 

OF Es oF IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application. 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly urge n intendin, 's the advantage of 
a persona! selectian, and ask the favour of a callt to inspect t eir Stock. 
Ist May, 1860. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


Buyers of the above are requosted, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment RONMONGERY STOVES, 


be approac 

Bri Stoves, vith Ormolu Ornament ts Teo 
'33 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Foptore, £2 ls. to £11; 
with rich 15s, to “Chimney-Pieces, from £1 88. to 


jonate with 


and most varied ever submitted to and marked 
ve pubic, an the most dist n this country. 


those that have tended to — his Es 


Bedsteads, from......... 

Shower Baths, from “trom ¥ 
Lamps (Moderateur) from 6s. Os, £7 78. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


ERY WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 

pa any! CUTLERY in the worid, all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, 

ces that are remunerative onty because of the largeuess of the sales—3}-inch Wid 
handled table knives with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 10s. a4 

ance, 6d. per dozen ed carvers, r pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to 37s. 

dozen ; extra fine, ivory, 33s.; if with sliver rrules, 40s, to 50s.; white bone table a. per 
6s, per dozen; desserts, 5s.; ; ‘carvers, 2s. 3d. per pers black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per 
dozen ; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 28. 6d. black w handled table knives and forks, 6s. per 
dozen ; table steels, from Is. eac he largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwiee, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


WILLIAM 8. BI RTON S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOG cE be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upw: 
of 400 Lilustrations of his ‘imi Stock of Sterling Siiver and Electro Piate, Nickel 
Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbie 
Chimney - Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, poy Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
‘able Cutlery, Baths, Toilet W. Turnery, Lron and Brass 's, Bedding, Bed-room 
inet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Fenty ad ow hooey 
30, Oxford-s' streel, 3, and 4 Newman- street; 4,6, 
1, Newman" “mews, 


BURTON and all other U WILD RAGIALINS Ales, 
} 
| 
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J ULLIEN'S LAST WALTZ is published this day, by 


Boosey and Sows, Holles-street 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
DWARD STANF ORD has the pleasure to announce that he 
ed AGEN hi Softh LOG 
or of The he ITED TNE DOM. § application, a 
led List of all the ies. and to the present time. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION. 
A. F. Foster, Author of a “General Treatise on Geography,” Ph This Manual 
ary Rules ~~ the Pronunciation of the leading Languages, my 


ames, with t unc 
Table ot of Generic mitt Literal serving plain a large number of 


LONDON LIBRARY, St. J James’s- 


5 rms, £3 
fee of £6. Life Membership, £ Catalogues, 7s. 61. ; Me 
cation to the e Secretary. By Order of the Committee, 


May, 1860, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary. 


OT LIBRARY, Hyde Park Corner, unsur- 
LIBERAL SUPPLIES of NEW BOOKS, and for its MODERATE 
Books may be exchanged daily. 


CHEAP | BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 

‘ennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Ciintovk’s Voyage 
of the'} Tose! Life for a Life, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free, 


nivor 2 LIBRARY is well sv FAA with the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITE- 
including the hest RELIGIOUS Books. Prospectuses gratis and post free, 


BULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


THE, A AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W, ALForRD Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIV., is published 


L | 
Labourers’ Cottages, V. Notes on Nursing. 
Il. and Nobility. VU. Fox Hunting 
Ill, M e Récam Vil. Recollections. of ©. R. Leslie, R.A. 
IV. the B Bar of Philadephia, VIIL The Budget and the Reform Bill. 


JoHN MouRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for MAY, 
price 2s. 6d,, contains; 

i k Tce Names and Nicknames, By Dr, Doran, F. 

Sir De rd’s Daughter: Unfuirly Played and By John 


4. Amateur Financi 
5. Kriloff and the Russian Fabulists. By H. 8. Edwards. 
6. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
rk Savings and their Interpretation. 
r. Di 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co,,7, Leadenhall-street. 


TH E NEW LONDON REVIEW of POLITICS, LITERA- 

TURE, ART, and SOCIETY, conducted by LL.D., will appear every 
Saturday morning, The Date’ of Publicat: mn, with r particulars will be shortly 
announced,—All Communications for the Editor or Kad be addressed to the Office, 
H, Southampton-street, Strand, 


In a few days, price 1s. 
THE. ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1860 (Third Year), 
icles—Art N. 


OUNCIL. OF Four. A Guide to the Bsnibition— Leading ews 
—Ori; A ritioal, and Descriptive Notices of the Works Exhi 


KENT and Co,, Paternoster-row. 
Published Monthly, price Eightpence, Illustrated, 


RECREATIVE | SCIENCE: a Record and Remembrancer of | 


tellectual Observation, 


NuMBER X, CONTAINS; 
GEOLOGICAL AND PLANETARY STRUCTURE OF THE BARTH, By SHIRLEY 


NOBERT’S TEST LINES. By TUFFEN WEsT, 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By JosErx SIDEBOTHAM, 

ODOURS OF FLOWERS. By BENJAMIN ABBOTT. 

COAL, AND CONIFEROUS WOOD UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. By J. R. Lerr- 


LEAD. Part II,—In the Furnace. By Harry NAPIER DRAPER. 
A MERIDIAN LINE. By W. C. BurpEr, 
THE VEGETATION OF A DECAYED NUT. By W. F. Coorgn. 


METEOROLOGY AND MOMIOAL OBSERVATIONS. By E. J. Lowe, of 
Highfield Observatory, Nottingham. 


SEASON: Birds Arriving — Birds Departing — Insects — Wild 
KOTEWOR HY’S CORNER:—Naturalists’ Telesco) i 
Numbers I. to IX. are constantly on Sale. 
London : GRoOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


‘THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witttam Crookes) 
for THIS DAY contains: — Deodorization of Sewage — N s for Alkaline 
Sulphates—Dr. Lankester on Leather—Uses of Peat—Foreign Chemical News, &c, &c. 

ce Threepence, Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or Newsman.—Oftice, 12, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street. 


R” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stam 


int the Crystal 
Proposed New through Hyde Park ‘&e.—Oltice, ) York-street, Covent-garden ; 
and all Can 


FLORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. —A COLOURED 
VING of Mr. NESFIELD’S PLAN for the NEW GARDEN of the HORTI- 
ecuULT TURAL SOCIETY at KENSINGTON GORE, W., is given, as an Extra Sheet, with— 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
OF THIS DAY. 
*,* Any Newsvender will supply copies at Fivepence, or free by post, Sixpence. 
Office for Advertisements, 41, Wellington-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 8d. 


Tiki ICE-BOUND SHIP, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 


By M. WINTER, Author of a Translation of the “Hermann 


BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
“HAND-FEEDING v. WET-NURSING.”’—Just published, price 1s. 


THE PAPER. that was READ BEE ORE a MEDICAL 


ng a 8 eal 

Fallen’) it Affects and Public Morais,” by 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY : a Series of Practi 
Exercises to be Translated into French, By F. J. WATTEz, French Master in King’s 
College School. Intended as a Sequel to the Author’s 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the MOST FAMILIAR 
IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Sixth Edition, 2s. 
London: JOHN W, PARKER and Sow, on Strand. 
Seventh Edition, 6s, 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. By 
W. Cooke Tayor, LL.D. With Supplementary Chapter, by CHARLES BapHas, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, 6s. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By 
W. Cooks Tay or, LL.D. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Day, Royal Octavo, pp. 846, 21 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ‘HISTORY OF 


JURISPRUDENCE. By D. CAULFEILD HERON, L 


= an man Jurisprudence 
Book 111.—The Ouitivation of the aii w and of Jurisprudence on the Revival of 


Lear 
Book —History ¢ of urisprndence in the Seventeenth Century. 
V.—History of Jurisprudence in the Eighteenth Century. 
Book, Vi.—Conclusion, 


London; JouNn W. ParKkeERr and Son, West Strand. 


BRITISH TAXATION. 
Now ready, price One Shiliing, 
THE REVIEWER REVIEWED, in an Answer to an 
Ariticle in the Edinburgh Review, on BRITISH TAXATION. 
London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Fatringdon-street. 


HANS BUSK’S NEW WORK. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


HANDBOOK FOR HYTHE, comprising a Familiar 


Explanation of the Laws of Projectiles, aud " Introduction to the System of 
Musketry Ad #icmed by all Military Powers. By Hans Busk, Author of “The Rifle 
and How to Use &c. Lilustrated with numerous Practical Engravings. 

London: RoUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


HANS BUSK’S MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS. 


‘THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. Second Thousand. 
With numerous Illustrations, Post 80, 
THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT, Eighth Edition. With Portrait and Bh ard 
llustrations, Feap. half- 2s. 6d. 
RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, HOW TO DRILL THEM. Seventh Edition. With cantogetens, 
TABULAR ARRANGEMENT OF COMPANY DRILL. Mounted on ina Came, 


RIFLE (THE), Demy 8vo, cloth 
London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Pervinaian-ctestt, 


CHEVREUL ON COLOURS.—NEW EDITION. 
In One Vol., price 5s. cloth poe Dy perme with Sixteen page designs, 


HE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, and their 

Application to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic W: 
Tapestry, and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printin Paper Staining, Printin 
nation, jandscape and Flower Gardening, By M. E, CHEVREUL, Director of the Dye 
of the Gobelins. Translated by JOHN SPANTON. 

A Cheap Edition (without the Coloured Plates), price 2s. cloth. 

This book is invaluable to every one whose business or taste obliges them to have any- 
thing to do with the arrangement of colours. 

London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW GIRL’ ; BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NAOMI.” 
n Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt, 
HELEN MORDAUN T; or, The Standard of Life. By Mrs. 
Wess, Authoress of “ Naomi.” With Lilustrations. 
London: ndon: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLeDGE, Farringdon-street. 


| NOTICE— —*MY DIARY in INDIA,” by W. H. Russetu, 


the Seventh Thousand, Revised throughout, with P.M, Additions, and ‘twelve 
Tinted Illustrations, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, 21s., is now ready for delivery. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, and and | ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


CHARLES MATHEWS, THE ELDER, COMEDIAN. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
‘THE LIFE AND CORRES PON DEN CE OF CHARLES 


MATHEWS, THE ELDE ay MatHews. New Edition, abridged and con- 
densed by EDMUND with teel ‘ilustrations. 


This i ig Volume tains Letters and Anecdotes of— 
George LV., Lam Young, 
Byron, G. Kemble 
Scott, Theodore Hook, Mrs. Siddons, 
Moore, . rick, 

Sheridan, Liston, ke. ke. 
Coleridge, . Elliston, 


London: RovTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS.—_NEW VOLUME. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
THE. POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. Now 
fi ected, Revised by HIMSELF, and Edited by his Son, THORNTON HUNT. - 
With by Corbould. 
The late Volumes of Rontledge’s British Poets are, viz.: 
COOK’S (ELIZA) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol., 5s. 
MAOKAY’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE SONGS. One VolL., 5s. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) BALLADS AND LYRICS. One Vol., 5s. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY, One Vol., 5s. 
*,* A complete list gratis on application. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Just published, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 


MISS FLORENCE N IGHTIN GALE’ 8S NOTES ON 
NURSING: WHAT IT Is, AND WHAT IT IS N 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the 50, Pall-mall, 8.W, 


Now ready, in One Vol,, price 28s. 


Sik BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1800. 
London; HARrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall, S.W. 


SECOND EDITION, 
WITH A PREFACE EXPLANATORY OF THE METHOD OF THE BOOK, 
In One Volume, printed in Old Face Dye. Crown Octavo, 78. 6d., cloth antique, 


[HE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: Fourteen Discourses, 
By the Rev. BALDWIN Browy, B.A. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, Thick 8vo, 7s. 6d., Vol. XVII. of 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 

PIKE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. bgp from the French. The 
late Ym COLBURN’S Authonzed Library Edition, in 8vo, 
This interesting volume, upon which the author has immense 
the momentous events after the Battle of Leipsic, the Invasion of F paign 
of Brienne and Montmurail, the First Abdication of Napoleon, and the seemeen nee of t 
Conn Fries the terminating by Generai Survey of the Greatness 
and the Faults of the Imperia 
As this volume contains double the amount of matter of the presious 
published at 5s. each, the publishers are compelled to charge it 7s. oe VoL which 
Seanplotes the work. 8 in a forward state of preparation. 

WILLis and SOTHERAY, 196, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 


JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street; and of all Booksellers. 


H 
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13, Great Ma STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
D TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


HE 

T 0 By Mrs. THomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, sis. 6a. 
“ These volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popular 

author. The story of the Royal Favourite’s career is Sawdy Ba rs. Th — very honestly, 

and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining etails,” 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES. By Lady PEPys. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 2is, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 
in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA DURING a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By Mrs. G.GRETTON. Two Vols., 2is. 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and The 
volumes are engaging because real.” — Athen@um 


DOMESTIC M MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY. and of 
COURT of E . By FoLKEsTons WILLIAMS, F.G.S., Three Vols., 
with fine Portraits, 31s. ee "a the 17th. 


HESTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss Freer. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. By Lrons McLezop, 
F.B.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols.. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Hont. 
bound and illustra’ formin: Vol. X. of HURST and BLACKETT’S 
STANDA DARD 1 LIBRARY OF CHEAP ITION 
“ A delightful book that will be welcome to all readers,” —Ezraminer, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections in the 


Life of a Corman. Wi ritten by HIMSELF. DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF 
CHESTER. Three V 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the Author of “ Witp- 
FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three Vols 


“In an novel. The interest is unflagsin Chronicle. 
“There is much careful character-painting in this novel, and the satire is everywhere 
genial. en and with a Jog appreciation of the right as well as wrong that is to be found in 


M ARY BERTRAND. By Francis Merepira. 
esaitek ween novel, It abounds in charming revelations of the realities of life.” 


Woman’ 8 TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Durron. Three Vi 


STRETTON OF RIN GWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 
“ A story so fresh and cheerful will be extensively read.” — United Service Magazine. 


MANN STONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sitverpen.” 
Three Vols. (Just ready. 


Just published. 


VOL. V.—17% To 170, WITH MAPS AND INDEX, 
COMPLETING THE 


ANNALS ALS OF THE WARS | OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
TURY. By Lieut.-General Sir E. 
Volume_1I.—1700 to 1759. 
” IL. —1739 , 1759. ” 
Each Volume may be had seporete, price 5s. 2d, 
W. O. MITCHELL, Bookseller, and Printer, 
30, Charing-cross, London. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND OTHER POEMS. By Cuartes 
— London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, pp. 224, handsomely bound in cloth, price $s. 6d, 
THE DIA DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN. 
Translated from the German, By M. ANNA CHILDS, 
London : TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
NEW VOLUME oF ‘POEMS. 
ween he Child Fo ic Sketch—The Eve of 
storming oft the Written by side ofa Brook Grasmere—The Wreck 
‘Bern and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RECOLLECTION 8 OF BARON GROS’S EMBASSY TO 
JAPAN, IN 1857-58. By the DE Moess, Attaché to 
Mission. Authorized Translation, with Coloured Ilustrations. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and COMPANY. 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with Seven Maps, 


[HE SOURCES. OF THE 3 NILE: being a General Survey 
Resin River end its Head Streams, with the History of Nilotic Dis- 
London: yt MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall-street. 
This day, in Two Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
D OMEGA: a Series of Seri criptare Studies, 
the Feet Frente and & ture. By Grorex 
uthor of he Bible,” &o, 
MR. HARVEY ON ~ 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 64.; 82 stamps, 
[THE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE ; with Remarks 
on the Prevention of Deafness. By Wosus. Harvey, F.. R.C.S8., Surgeon to 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-sq 
London: HENRY 300, Strand. 
Now ready, in One Vol., handsomely bound, price £1 5s. 
HARDWICKE’ S$ COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM; or, Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristoc Wales, 


Barone Commons of Eng! 
oy M fate beholar of Balliol College, 


and Ire! 
“The Shilling 
London: HaRDWICEE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMIC REFORM AND UNIVERSITY 


SENTATION. By James Heyrwoop, F.B.S., B.A., 
Also, by the same Author, price Three; 
STATE OF AUTHORIZED BIBLICAL REVISION, with References to Recent Parlia- 
are London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 
Now published, 


A PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY —THAT 


EALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eighteen Stamps. A New tary and he 
The Ai i-Septh based 


-—1760 to 1 


invaluable for Invalids = Nerv ous Sufferers 


The Saturday Review. 


RECENT WORKS. 
> — 
NEW ZEALAND: PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE 
Second Kadition. Maps and Iustrations., Vols: Post sro, 
plete and exnet iden of the. the fhe climate, the mattural hat. the people, the lan 


MADAGASCAR; DURING “THREE VISITS, 3, including a a 
Journey to the Capita, with Notices of the Natural History, and of 
lization of the People. By Rev. W. ELuis. Fifth Thousand. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 
“The friends of the London Missionary Society m: 
derful popularity of Dr. work, It has ny conver of our of our work 
the heathen—of its results, its spiritual successes—into 
achievements of evangelical enterprise had before been little known. at ae — 
by another of our missionaries, ay: issue from the press within little more than twelve 
months afterwards, fair to predecessor lebrity, is r fo} 
ulation, brave, 


SOUTH AFRICA: MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
RPSBARORES a of Da Residence in the In 


AND 


Journ DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
ousand. Portrait and Illustrations. 
d discoveries are, with Dr. the prelude to missionary exer- 
“Dr. Livingstone is an u invaluable pioneer, both to civilization and Christianity,”— 
Christian ‘Reme 


DANIEL WILSON, LATE "BISHOP OF CALCUTTA: 
HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. Son-in-Law, Rev. Jostan 
Bateman, M.A. Third Portrait and Mhiustrations. Two Vols. 8v0, 238. 


“ Bish not pass of life without a strong desire 
awakened, to see the very 4 ut to trace out the course of his | 
ond if poxsibe, to ‘de cot the mainsprings by which the whole man was eet in 
and controll 
“This pm ‘the real value of these volumes, and, we are bold to they will 
disappoint none of their readers,”—Christian 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LEV. DR. M‘COSH. 
This day is published, 8vo, 12s. 
THE INTUITION Ss OF THE MIND. INDUCTIVELY 


INVESTIGAT AMES M‘CosH, LL.D., Professor of and Meta- 
in college By Bel and Author of “Method of 


“The ry te. has yielded a measure of satisfaction feel 
to express, a noble service alike to true p! and 
—— To students, professors, ministers of the gospel, law: Tore, men men of letters, and and all 
uirers after truth we most earnestly commend it.”—British S 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 
MR. SCOTT’S WORK ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By G. GILBERT Scort, A 


UNIFORM WITH HALLAM’S HISTORY OF LITERALURE. 
Next week, One Vol, 8vo, 


A FLEMISH LITERA 


ORS, from the Twelfth Century to the 


OcTAVE DELEPIER 


“Mr. Hallam, in his ‘introduction to ‘The Literature of Europe,’ has in a great measure 
overlooked Dutch authors, quoting only a few names of Euro Pw pe A of com saree 
well merited fame of his book, and {ts great nuthor fy, suggested to me the iden of m 

for and of giving to the publica aketeh of thest 


neglected authors.” Author's Preface. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL TO THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 10s. 6a. 
AM MANUAL OF THE pEN GLISH CON NSTITUTION : 
a Review of its Rise, Growth, Davip ROWLAND. 


hail th nee of this ren . Upto 
here has been work ich could be peaure inded as te 
of the English tion 


r. Rowland has divided his ' work into two : in the first, he traces the rise and 
grow of the Constitution from its earliest s' explains the actual 


relations the to the Government. 
“ We should be to our author not to notice the calm fri aug 
and ex he Ans between L 


8 Par partisan, 
natin us Ghat he had between the parties." —Law Review a 
Joun Mupnay, Albemarie-street. 
. Now ready, Demy 8vo, pp. 200, price 6s. 


L=t WELL ALONE: or, Removal of Blemishes from 
Church and State. By ALAzon. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON LAW AMENDMENT. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, in Foap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S LAW REFORMS ; on Analytical 
iew of Lord am’s Acts and Bie from 1811 
LEY-WILMOT, Bart., Recorder of Warwick. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERts. 


In One Vol. 8vo, with above 12,000 Woodcuts, price £3 13s. 6d. 


| OUDON’ S ENCYCLOPADIA m2 PLANTS. New 
m, corrected by Mrs. Loupon ; Groree Don, F.L.S., and Davin 
Curator of the Ipswich Muse 


wi conteine pearly additional pages, and above 2000 new Illustrations, 


JOHN 


ithout addition to 


ENT: comprisi Plants originated in, or between 
March hts and Marc! te a new General Index to the whole io, eta and above 2000 


pore new Woode London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs, 
TO GARDENERS, 
bad nde, on Practical Gardening has yet superseded ‘ Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- 


en ng.’ GARDENERS” CHRONICLE, Feb. 12th, 1850. 
manner of CHRONICLE, March 12th, 1550." 
’S CYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING: 
and including Laprovements. ‘New Bditiom, cox: 
A Cheaper Edition of the above Work, price ?1s. 6d., is now ready. 
London: Lon@MaN, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


4 
a 
| 
| 
jemand consideration, Mr, Scott enters fully into this part of his subject. No ciass ; 
building escapes his attention, no detail, however insignificant, but it is brought under ’ 
notice. He makes it no longer a ee of how some feature or requirement can be ; 
treated, but in what way it ought to be treated when in a Gothic design. And then he ' 
hows us how quickly ali the seeming difficulties will vanish, when the architect recurs to 
those true pri 
TURE, AND IT 
Present Time. 
| 
| 
i] 
: 
of 
i 
| 
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MR. BENTLEY’S. 


LIST OF WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor. 
Vol. ILI. 8vo, 14s, 


NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 


arene, Son of the late Dean of Westminster. Small 8vo, with Illustra- 
tious, 


ur, 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR: a Tour in 
Algeria. By E. Porz. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 
STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS. By Hays 
Cunristian Anperszn, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


v. 
THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. By Sopuia 
M. Ecxuzr. Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 9s, 


vI. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES; or, Sketches of Married Life. 
By Mrs, Ex.is, Author of “ Mothers of Great Men.” One Vol., 5s. 


vir. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW: a Tale of 
English Country Life. By the Author of “Mary Powgut.” Forming Vol. V. of 
“ Stanparp Novg1s,.” 


New Work by the Author of “Mary Powell,” and 
“The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
TOWN AND FOREST. By the Author of “Mary 


Powertt,” and “THe Lapizs or Bever Post 8vo, with an I)lustra- 
tion, 7s, 6d, 
1x. 
New Work by the Authors of *‘ The Timely Retreat.” 
HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 1859. By the 


of “Tug Rerexart.” Post 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, 
10s. 6d. 


x. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Second Thousand. In Post 
8vo, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


“ The author has lost none of his whimsicality # and fun a. he came amongst us and 
represented an English b gh in Parli 0 


LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. I. 
8vo, 14s. (Vol. IT, Immediately.) 


“If Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his career at nn we may safely 
redict for this work an unbounded popu’ arate - It will be put ut the hands of the young 
to excite their ardour; it will be devoured in stealth by some of them whose parents have 
a horror of the sea. It is w orthy of one of the very best _ on any shelf of military and 
naval Memoirs; and is full of brilliant adventures, which are described with a dash that 
well befits the deeds,”—Times. 
XII. 


New Work by Dr. Doran. 
THE LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. By 


Dr. Doran, Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” Post 8vo, with an 
Illustration, 12s. 6d. 


“The records of English junior royalty abound in romance and variety. There is a 
sparkle of interest in all, and Dr. Doran is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and 
curious in the archives of the prin necely epochs. He has been to the right sources and traced 
our kings faithfully to their cradles.”—Athexeum. 


xur, 
New Work by the Author of “‘ The Myrtle and the Heather.” 


LEONORE; OR, THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By the 


Author of “Taz any tHe Heatner.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ In its general tone the book a little reminds ns of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. Reli- 
gious earnestness is stamped on its every page.” —Literary Gazette, 


xIv. 


New Work by the Author of “‘ Things Not Generally Known.”’ 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. By Jouy Tips, Esq., 


F.S.A., Author of “ Things Not Generally Known,” 4. Crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits on Steel of Lord Chatham and Burke, and other illustrations, 6s, 

“ This ‘ Ancedote Biography’ will be of great service to the general reader, and will un- 
douhtedly command a large circulation, as it certainly deserves. 

“ The notion of condensing the salient ——, events, and incidents in the lives of dis- 
tinguished men, and presenting them by w order, is cer- 
ome avery happy one: and we have no paabe this work will share the popularity of all 

Mr. Timbs’s works.”"—Notes and Queries. 


Search for Sir 3 ohn Franklin. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN 


of 1854. By Isaac Haves, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell Expedition. Edited, 
with Introduc:ion and Notes, by Dr. Norton SHaw. Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


“The hardships and dangers of the journey are described with great vividness and power. 
A bay ae interesting as this does not often fall into the hands of a reviewer.”—Lite- 
rary 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR CHARLES 
BELL. By Dr. Picnor. 5s. 


ad biography presents an accura’ preciation of the and of 
of the most renowned of Hasliak: pis vellogiots. Those who would appreciate Sir 
Charles Bell cannot do better than read most interesting volume.” Pen ag n Bull. 
“ We have seldom read a more interesting biography.” —Notes and Queries. 


XVII. 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “Wipt, Wipe 
Wortp.” Price 2s. 6d., with an Illustration. The Seventeenth Thousand now 
ready, ay ge printed, with an Illustration. A Library Edition is now ready, 
in Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By Mrs. Ets, 
Author of “ Friends at their Own Firesides.” 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
wer LF ought to be in the hands of every mother in the land.”~Ill/ustrated News of the 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON und 
PUBLISKER I¥ ORDINARY TO BBR MAIESTY, 


Just published, Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing the new Boundaries, all the latest Discoveries, and 
accompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000 Names. 


This Work is published on the plan of small i ions, and fr t new and cor- 
rected issues, ‘The Publishers are thus enabled to take advantage | of every discovery 
as it appears, and to offer the Public an Atlas that can be relied upon for accuracy, 
beauty, and general utility. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 

LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; SIMPKIN AND CO.; HAMILTON AND CO.; 
WHITTAKER AND CO.; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL; 
TIATCHARD, PICCADILLY; STANFORD, CHARING CROSS. 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS ON BOTANY. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. 
Professor of Botany in the ee Blots ous and Regius Keeper of the 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Strnctune, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


IL. 
Tu One large Vol. 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 


Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 


The same may also be had in Two Parts— 
Part I—STRUCTURAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
» COMPRISING THE BLEMBRTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSI- 
FIC , BOTANICAL GROGRA APuT, AND FOSSIL BOTANY, WITH 
A GLOSS ARY OF yes. 8vo, 2 
“In Dr. Balfour’s ‘Class-Book of Botany,’ the ~ ae seems to have exhausted every 
attainable source of information. Few, if any, works on this subject contain such a mass 
of carefully collected aud condensed matter, and certainly none are more copiously or 
better illustrated.”—HooKER’s Journal of Botany. 
“One of the best books to place in the hands of a student.”—Anza/s of Natural Hist 
“One of the most complete and elegant class-books on Botany which has been published. 
It contains all that a student may require, both in description and illustration.” Lancet. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 6d., or cloth, gilt A price 7s., illustrated with upwards of 
260 Wood Engravings, 
BOTANY AND RELIGION ; or, Illustrations of the Works 


of God in the Structure, Functions, Arrangement, and General Distribution of 
Plants. Third Edition 
“This is cortainly the book we would desire to | aprne in the hands of all our y 
friends—ay, and of those of maturer years—whose tastes lead them to inquire into t the 
wonders and Deautios of the vegetable kingdom.”—Art Journal. 
“ Professor Balfour throws the fascination of genius over his reader, and compete him, 
with the os in his hands, to take a fresh interest in the vegetable world.”—Christian 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


FKLLEMENTS OF MINERALOGY, containin ng a a General 


introduetion to the Science, with Descriptions of the Speci JAMES NICOL, 
F.B.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in Marischal ‘Abe een, 


“Bainburgh : A.and ©. Brack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


In Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT" S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By J.B. 
Es, M.A., , Local Director f the Geologica! Survey of Ireland, and Lecturer 
on ‘to the of Irish Industry. 


“Undoubtedly one of the most valuable aids to the practical study of geology that has 
appeared of late years.’ "—Mi ining Journa 

The whole idea of this‘ Manual’ indicates great clearness of thought; and a perusal 
shows us that the author is not only Jin acquainted with his su ect, but that his 
soul is in the study of his science."—A 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


GUTHRIE’S NEW PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 


SCHOOLS; or, Third Plea, with New Editions of the First and Second Pleas. By 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
. Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 

PAPAL ROME. 

Just published, in Three Vols., price 4s. 6d, each, 


LA ROME DES PAPES, son Origine, ses Phases successives, 
ses Mceurs intimes, son Gouvernement, son Systéme Administratif. Par un An 
Membre de la Constituante Romaine. 
London: Gnoses MANWARING (Successor to gous CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 1s. 
CHRISTIAN IZING INDIA: WHAT—HOW—AND BY 


OM. By A CHRISTIAN MINISTER, Author of “Forty Moral Lectures for the 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND a Fourth 
Edition, 5s. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. Eighth Edition, 8s.; People’s 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d.; People’s Edition, 2s. 

A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. [Fifth Edition, Two Vols., 15s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
MACLACHLAN a and STEW ART, Edinburgh. } SHALL, and Co., London, 


Now ready, the Twenty-ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 18mo, price 3s. Se mga 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE: arranged in 
the most Simple and Easy Language. By A Lapy. 
Also just published, 18mo, price 1s, 4d. half-bound, 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


H CONSTITUTION ; with a Short Account of its Riee and 
in the Form of Question and Anewer, tor the use of Xoung 3 


Young.” 
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In the 1960), in Thirteen 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 
Forming a Course Engineering 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C,E. 
Editor of the “ Practical Mechanic’s Journal,” 


FOUNDED UPON THE WOBK OF MM. ARMENGAUD AND 4MOUROUS, 


The First Edition of this Standard Work being exbevsted, the Author has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to -re-write it to a very large extent, so as to bring it 
= up to the standard of the — day. In doing this he has, in fact, produced a 
book. ‘The valuable basis of the original volume is, of course, preserved ; but the 
fundamental instruction conveyed by it, is worked out to practical effect in the new 
edition, by pe aid of i large additions to Drawings and the Descriptions of the Draughts- 
man’s Tool s, e accession to the Examples of Finished Drawings, which were 
found to be so the valuable in the first edition, Besides this, the whole of the 
Theoretical Drawings, as fitted for abstract instruction, have been remodelled and 
arranged to correspond with British measures, so that the Mechanic, Engineer, and 
Architect, accustomed to work only with the English foot-rule, can now take full advan- 
tage of the book, unfettered by questions as to French measures formerly used. 

a. order to familiarize the Student htsman with 4 use of the Drawing Tools 

best suited for his work, and to fore his notice the latest improvements in 
such Instruments, the new volume will open with a -i- on Drawine Iystev- 
wents, This section will be on a very extended scale, and will comprehend every 
improvement which practical science has s ted since the date of the first edition 
of the work, This most important section will occupy the first two monthly parts— 
om an of Letterpress, eight pages of Theoretical Plates, a finished Exany 

achinar, Tey! a profusion of Wood Engravings of all "the useful Dra 

teh, tsman ean require. The text will then proceed 
the detailed be. Ly of the following subjects ;— 
Drawrne. oF Sxapows To WHEEL 
Tue Stupy or ProsEctions. 
Oy Cotovrine Sxotions, ApPui- Tas 4yp SHarmva oF Ma- 

CATIONS, SONRY. 

Tue InteRsEcTIon aNp Devetorment| Tue Srupy oF MACHINERY AND 
or SURFACES, WITH APPLICATIONS. SKETCHING. 

Toe Strupy anp Constrevction or | ProsEctions, 
GEarina. PARALLEL PERSPECTIVE, 

ELeMEntaRY oF SHapows. PERsPEctivs. 

It will be the aim of this work—as wiles the subject matter here briefly noted 
—to enable the Draughtsman, of whatever class, to execute as | kind of work within 
the scope of his art—from the first rough sketch to the finish drawing. The com- 
ato volume, also, will be so arranged and indexed, both upon the subject and alpha, 

ical systems, that it can be used as a book of be reference, so that the Draughts- 
man may at | any pas 4 of he may 
require, monthly part contain = arto eS 0! Engravings, 
sixteen pages of Letterpress, and numerous W. 

THE PART WILL APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF JUNE 

: nes will be issued on the First of each Month following un’ 
comp! 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS, 
EDITORS’ OFFICES (PATENT OFFICES); 47, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
GLASGOW: 166, BUCHANAN § STREET, 


GE The THIRD VOLUME of the NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS is published this day, price 
£2 2s. The Fourth Volume, completing the work, will 
shortly be ready. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
This day is pubiished, price Twelve Shillings, 


VOLUME IV. of the ARTS and SCIENCES DIVISION. This volume extends from the 
of the contains, among numerous other Articles ;— 


URE: 


GLASS MANUFACTURE; lROW MANU RE George Dodd, 
GRAVITATION, by G. B. Airy, A.M., Astronomer Ro: ya 
GREAT CIRCLE SAILING ; GROUND TACKLE; GUN Boats: by 8, M. Gaxty, of the Devogahive 
Instruction Ship, Sheerness. 
GyMwNaAstics, by Robert Dickson, 
by the Rev. Chas, Tomlinson, Worcester College, Oxford, 
ATL AND HATLSTORMS, by E. W. Brayley, F.2.S 
HERALDRY, by J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix Pursuivant, Herald’s College, 
HoRoLoey, by Breese and George I 
INVENTION AND Discovery, FLUXIONS; Byonurrow: De Morgan, 
INTEEFERENCE (IN Oprics), by G. G. Stokes. A.M,, Lucasian Cambridge, 
is vielen. which COMPLETES THE: WORK, is publishin onthly Parts, 
Volumes, price 12s. each. It will be completed in ight 
BRADBURY and ll, Bouverie-street, Cc. 


Just published, price 2s, 


EOLOGIE ; or, the French of our Times. Being a Collection 
of more than Eleven Hundred Words, either entirely new or remodernised ; with 
full Explanations and Quotations from the best modern French Authors, 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d, 

LE CENSEUR (First and Second Series) ; or, English Errors in speaking French, 
ROLANDI, Berners-street; Law, Great Russell-street; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Oo,, 
Paternoster-row. 

THE NEW ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol, Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s, 6d, 
MIRIAM MAY: A ROMANCE OF REAJ, LIFE. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square., 

THE NEW SPORTING WORK. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol. Demy 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 91s. 6d, 
THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 

By H. A. L. (the Old Shekarry.) 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Next week will be published, 


HE, TRAVELS AND ADVENTUIES OF DR. 


h Li 
week.) Dedieated, hy s permi 
OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
'Phis day is published, in Three Vals, Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &c. 
LUCILE: A POEM. 
By OWEN MEREDITH, 

Author of “The Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” &. 

In Post Octarg, 12s 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 

A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


This day, in Demy 8vo, price 12s, 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


Second Edition, this day, in Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 
A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
(Concerning our Attitude towards France.) 
By AN ENGLISH SEAMAN. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
INDIAN LANDED TENURES. 
NOTES ON THE NORTH-WESTERN 


PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


By CHARLES RAIKES, Esq. 
Of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service; late Commissioner of Lahore, and 


Judge of the Sudder Court, Agra. 
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of the East India Com 
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Maboh. 1558.” mysterious of Indian landed ‘Revie, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
This day " published, 


THE NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LAMPLIOHTER, 
AND “MABEL VAUGHAN.” 


EL FUREIDITIGS. 


In Two Vols, Small 8yo, cloth extra, price 10s, 6d, 


‘THE PRESENT STATE OF SWITZERLAND. 
THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; 
Or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. 
By A LADY. 
Two Vols, Post 8yo, 21s, 
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ready, in Feup. 8vo, with Portrait, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
LYRA DOMESTICA: Christian a Songs for Domestic Edifica- 


tion. Translated Psaltery and of C. J.P. Spitta, By RicHaRD 
Uniform with “ Germ:anica. 
London: Low@maNn, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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0 Vo vO, ice 


"THE POETICAL ‘WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GRERBN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MOORE’S “LALLA ROOKH.” 
In One As. S ware Crown 8vo (uniform with the Edition of Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” 
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S LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. Illus- 
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intendence of the CHARLES HEATH, Designs by EDWARD CORBOULD, 
Mzgapows, and T, P. STEPHANOFP. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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In One Vol. Super-Royal 8vo, 52s, 6d. handsomely bound in 


MOORE’ 8 IRISH MELODIES. Illustrated with 161 
Original Designs by D. MACLISE, R.A,, and the whole of the Text engraved on Steel. 
*,° ow Original Edition, in Imperial 8vo, price 68s. boards ; morocco, £4 14s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, £6 6s. boards. 
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on Tennyson, 
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Edited Ae e Rev. HENRY TWELLS, M.A., Head Master of the Godolphin Foundation 
School, sameremith. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


SA AMUEL ROGERS’S RECOLLECTION 8 of PERSONAL 
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CHARLES JAMES Fox, INCE TALLEYRAND, 

EDMUND BURKE, RD ERSKINE, 

GRATTAN, 
ICHARD PORSON, , and 

Joun Horne Tur DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Edited by Mr. Rogers’s Nephew, WILLIAM SHARPE; with a Preface = SAMUEL ROGERS, 

Lonton: GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row 


ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


QHAKSPEARE'S MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Joun 


CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D., Editor of the “Journal of Mental Science ;” Joint Anther 
of a “ Manual of Payeholo ical’ Medicine.” Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon, 
Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor, &c, 


By the same Author, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


“No one Phovenerates the nameof Shak- | mendation of it to our readers.”—Saturday 
speare will leave Dr. Bucknill’s book unread 

. ane been apprised of its “Let u with the 
value.” — 
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London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


OXFORD EXAMINATION SCHEME. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
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Rem Adapts for or Private Study, and 
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rical, and Grammatical Notes; Specim Qualifying ‘for 
of Parsing, Analysi Examination nations. 
tions, &c.; and a Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 
By the Rev. Jonn HUNTER, M.A. 
Formerly Vice-Principal of the National Soci_ty’s Training Institution, Battersea ; 
and various approved Books, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in 4to, price 1s. 6d., coloured, 


MIDDLE.-C) CLASS ATLAS: comprising Coloured Ma ape of 


France, Spain and Portugal, ai 


Persons 
the Middle-Class Exami- 


"Lenton: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF ORGANIZED BEINGS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By Louis Acassiz. 


“In our opinion it would be difficult | step towards raising classification to its 
to over-rate the service which Mr. true and town rds facortaining the 


rende: zoology in defi — re ae which exists 
first time the limits of each division of the organized beings.”’—Literary Ga 
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system of 
. London : Co.; and TROBNER and Co. 


WORKS BY THE REV. PROFESSOR BADEN POWELL, M.A. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE ORDER OF NATURE CON SIDERED WITH 


Mag +5! TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. the Rev. BapEn Pi 
&c., Savitian Professor of Geometry in the University of Poster _— 
we out in a tone of ing 8 sin- | bution e in 


”"—John Bull, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 
THE UNITY of WORLDS and of NATURE. 12s. 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM. 7s. 6d. 


London: Low@MaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


next will be 


al Academy, P.B.8., D.C.L. 
Barrister-at-Lew. 
Londo: 


m: LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


published, in Two Vols. 8vo, 


Saturday 
ne OF ‘SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P. President of 


By his Son, MARTIN ARCHER 


Just published, in 12mo,; price 7s, 


OF THE RIGHT REV. MON SIGNOR 


Provos hedral of Birmingham, 

Mae Oscott: inclnding the Ear History of Oscott College. Cc. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMaN, and ROBERTS. 
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vised and E: 
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NEW EDITION OF DR. WEST’S WORK ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF JINFAN cY AND 


ILDHOOD, By M.D., Physician 
Ghilaren, Physician-Accouche St. Bartholomew's Hospital A 
the Fourth, nlarged, 


ust ready, by the same Author, a New Edition 


SICK CHILDREN. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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Just published, » 16mo, with Woodcuts and Map of the om, Twelve Inches. 
n diameter, engraved on Steel, price 7s. cloth, 


CELESTIAL ‘OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES. 


By the Rev. T. W. Wns, M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Incumbent of Hardwick, Herefords 


directing their attention inetractirely ta 
the various views of the oe adv: 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERTs. 
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Now ready, Third Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 
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By the same Author, Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE AFTERNOON OF LIFE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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AMY HERBERT .. 
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word, and deed, and to the tender charity 
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take on readers of all classes and all ages, 
The pure transparent sincerity tellseven on 


MISS SEWELL’S TALES, CHEAP EDITION. 
The Set of Nine Volumes, Cress: Svo, price £1 *. ae; or each of the Nine Works 


STORIES AND TALES BY THE. ‘AUTHOR OF “AMY 


HERBERT.” New and Cheaper Uniform Edition. 


CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. Tvons, $s, 
KATHARINE ASHTON... 3s. 
MARGARET PERCIVA 
LANETON PARSONAG 48. 6d. 
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uninteresting. The 
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advantages.” — 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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90 Engravings on Wood, 
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London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, 
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arrated b r. Marshman.”—Naval a 
Military 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJOR- 


HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JoHn CLARK MARSHMAN. 


GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
with Portrait, price 12s. ¢d. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY 


“This biography is the production of 
scholar and a does full 
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of hero life and death it 


nce a ve ati and a very inte- 
a: The k, which will ll add 
i reputa- 
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as much of the eloquence’ which like ‘likely to an extensive popu- 


derives additional value from 
the “author thorough 


from ue exhibition. which he | all the historical events ts ‘with which the 
teristic realities.”— | Havelock was associated,” —Over- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
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“ Professor Bronée’ s valuable ‘ Dictionary’ 
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more able py a supplement, which 
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In One Vol. 8vo, with Weoteute, setae 9 i oth or £3 5s. half-bound in russia, 
BRANDE’ S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


Third Edition, bee] with a Supplement, containing 
Terms, and Improvements that have come i Additions: 
use since the publication of the 


Examiner. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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